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it, Surely,” thought he, « my 
father fufpects my pation for Ifa- 
bella, die why imagine that I 
was about to refufe his offer.” 

ad, howéver, moit abfo- 


pas 
miarri- 

























ef the king’s fon. Alphonfo 
dno alternative —He flew to 
Habella—and byvift€alth got into 





her apartment, ‘notwithianding 
every precaution her father had 
ufed to prevent their meeting— 
Fatal was that intervie pet 

difeovered entering I fabella’s a- 
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la, ordered 


beheaded ; 


fent fome truity fervantsyo 
Ifabella and remove het toa 
cret place of confinemeift o 
borders, of his’ ddthinid 
manded her to be treared with 







“Mahé, frequently 
wn treachery ; 
ats returned to 


put every one of them 
to death, Melt they migiit betray 
the fecret of Ifabella’s imprifon- 
ment. 

Meantime Alphonfo, in the 
height of his defpair, a thoufand 
times meditated his own deltruc- 
tion ; but fortitude and refignatt- 





band 
as} firit 





ongiggciting to him thathe ought 


to live to redrefs the wrongs of 
Ifabella, he became infpired with 
the romantic hope ; and that he 
might no longer be fubject to his 
father’s tyranny, fuddenty difap- 
peared on the very morning ap- 
pointed for his detefed nuptials, 
as he now more than ever ac- 
countedthem. Meilengers were 
fent into every part of the king- 
dom to feek for him, but in vain. 


—Ferdinand’s. fury became fo 
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news 


a ‘the kingdom; and Alp onfo, 
&} who had hid himfelf at no great 


diftangefrom the city, returned, 
- proclaimedyging ; the 
f his power was to dif- 
ifs thote men who had been*the 
agents of his father’s tyranny, and 
redrefs the grievances of thofe 
fubjeéts who iad fuffered by their 
oppreflion. His virtues had long 
been the theme of popular, ap- 
plaufe, and the whole kingdom 
oor «* Long live Alphon- 
0 bh ’ 

To Alphonfo, however, thefe + 
proofs, of loyalty atforded little 
relief. The remembrance of Efa- 
bella’s wrongs, nothing could ef- 
face.—His imaginatign repye- 
fented her as in mifery and dif- 
trefs, and his dreams were filled 
with horrible apparitions of her 
forrows. Every means he had 
hitherto ufed to find out the place 
of her coninement were in vain. 











Such precautions were taken by - 


Ferdinand that “this might for 
ever 











* Phe was riding near the frontiers 
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ever have remained a fecret had 
not accident difcovered it. 

To divert Alphonfo’s mind, 
the griefs of which had a vilibie 
effect on his perfon, his courtiers 
recommended him to vifit his 
kingdom throughout. Alphon- 
fo, indifferent whether to live or 
die, carelefs of himnfelf, and dead 


their propofal. One day when 
of his kingdom, with only one at- 
tendant, he miffed his way, and 
in endeavouring to recover it, had 
to.go through a wood ;* the even- 
it ippieacted, and he had no 
hopes of being able to join the 
body of his guards at the village 
where he had left them. In this 
dilemma, he came up to an old 
tower, the greater part of which 
was in ruins ; the only habitual 
part was a prifon, but apparently 
in decay. Alighting from his 
horfe he entered the horrible 
place, and ordered his attendant 
to tell the perfons in tlie prifon, 
that he was a benighted traveller, 
and begged fhelter until morning. 
The eral received hi yt 
teoufly, and even fatished his cu- 
riofity as to the nature of the 
lace, and, ignorant of the late 
Lins's death, informed him that 
it was a {tate prifon, where cri- 
minals that had rendered them- 
felves obnoxious to the king, 
were confimed for him, but that 
at prefent there was ra one lady 
in it.—At the word lady, Al- 
phonfo ftarted, and in the wildeft 
manner begged to know her name 
and crime. OF that the keeper 


her never having informed him, 
nor returned themfelves; but 
that his orders were fhe fhould be 


lity of efcape provided againft. 
Alphon fo could contain ps, Sei 
—-He begyed, protefted, and af- 
fured the keeper, that if h® would 
permit him to fee her, the fecret 


to pleafure, agreed hawever to} thould never be divulged to his 


prejudice.—The keeper hefitated 
for fome time, but at length pre- 
vailed on by the tears and en- 
treaties of the handfome firanger, 
in whofe looks he thought he 
difcovered fomething noble and 
generous, he conducted him to 
the cell, where fat a female (/ee 
the plate) chained down to the 
ground, her lovely countenance 
fettled to a deep melancholy -—but 
generous heavens ! what were her 
tranfports and thofe of Alphon- 
fo! when they recognized each 
ottierIt was Isapeiia! 
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YE He Seer 
Qn Femare DispPurants. 


To the Editors. 


WAS, a few evenings ago, im 

a nixed company, where two 
ladies argued with fo much 
warmth, for and againft the play- 
bill—a fubdjeét on which pe 
fure they were not qualified to 
fpeax—-that happening unluckily 
to fit between them, | was foen 
pinched black: and blue by each 
of the violent difputahts, from 
their eagernefs to make me attend 
to their debates, with the full exer- 


told him he was perfe&ly igno- | tion of their vociferating powers. 





rant; the perfons who brough 





‘Words indeed rofe fo high, 
and 


kept in chains, and every poflibi- — 
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and fuch bold abufé was poured 


out again{t every man fuppofed 
to have a fhare in taxation, that 
the whole company were difturb- 
ed by their eiltaitie and their 


® noife. A gentleman prefent faid, 


aptly enough, that there was cer- 
tainly no fax upon ty gets 
is no bad hint, by t I gece 
difputin le in general, efpe- 
cially fhe sh cathe and depres 
of women, who give themlelves 
fuch an unwarrantable liberty of 
fpeech, that there is no dealing 
with them. They neither {pare 
one another, nor any body elfe ; 
they utter fuch loads of imperti- 
nence, and throw out fuch a num- 
ber of falfehoods, that there will 
be no living, if fomething is not 
done to. put a {top to their eternal 
tattling. I verily believe they 
take more. pleafure ia talking 
“5 in ba one thing uy h. 

ne of our Ww new 

hws 


them pretty well, was of opinion, 


that the love tgs was their | 


fupreme joy. He was certainly 
not in the wrong, in one refpect. 
Power is their “‘ dear delight,” 
efpecially as it can be enjoyed in 
every period of their Jives ; even 
when age has rendered them un- 
able to relifh any other pleafures. 
But why do I talk of age ? There 
is now no fuch thing, you know, 
as an Old Woman. The whole 
fex, from their cradles to their 
coffins, drefs, dance, doat, and 
talk for ever and ever,—By the 
way, I once took upon myfelf to 
endeavour to reftrain this inordi- 
nate paflion to chatter in a female, 
who might otherwife have been 
tolerably agreeable. What do 


you think was her reply ? She de- 





clated that talking was not only 
good for her health, but abfolyte- 
y neceflary for the prefervation 
of her exiltence. A yery emi- 
nent phyfician, fhe faid, wrote a 
treatife againft a too folitary life, 
in which he aiferted, that women 
did not require fo much exercife 
as men; the free and liberal ule 


which they made Of their tongues, § 


was moft falutary forthem’; the, 
therefore, took every opportunity 
to keep up a converfation, as fhe 
found it beneficial both to her 
body and» her mind.—When a 
woman has recourfe to fuch @u- 
thorities for her loquacity, what 
is to be done? However, if fom 
expedient is not found out, I muit 
give up the fociety of the fair fex ; 
or I would not be placed be- 
tween two fuch clamorous )- 
nents again “ forthe feas’ aie 
An Enemy To Noise. 
A AQDDD rode 

An EXTRACT. . 
O be happy is the general 
T with of pS Ine y ng af- 
‘ter happinefs each one purfues 
as his judgment may direé or 
his fancy diétate. Seeing all 
mankind are engaged in this one 
purfuit, we may be led to wonder 
why, out of fo many purfuers, 
fo few fhould obtain the defired 
obje&t. The grand reafon of this 
arifes not, as we might expect, 
from the non-exiftence of the 
bleffing, but from the improper 
coriddll we ufein our fearch. We 
are too apt to piace happinefs in 
a diftant view, to fix it upon an 
unpofleft obje&, which we vain- 
ly imagine would, if obtained,con- 

ftitute our happitiefs. 
AccouxrY 
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Account of the interior Parts of 
Sumatra, and of a neighbouring 
Banos never known to have been 

ifited by any European. From 
¢ Philofophic al Tranfa@tions in 
Taha 


HE climate is far from being 
fo difagreeably hot as it is 
reprefented to be, or as one might 
expect from our vicinity to the 
line ; the thermometer (of which 
I have kept a journal for a year 
patt) is never lower in a morning | 
at fix,than 69 deg. or higher than | 
76deg. At noon it varies from 
79 to 88 deg. and ateight P. M. 
from 7310 78 or Bedeg. [have 
once only feen it at go de g. and in 
the Batta country, immediately 
under the line, I have feen it fre- 
quently at fix A. M. as low as 
61 deg. We have always a fea- 
breeze, which fets in about nine 
o'clock, and continues to fus-fet, 
and is generally pretty freth ; this 
tempers the heat fo mu ich, that f 
have never been incommoded by it 
{even in the midit of the day) fo 
muchas I have frequently been on 
afummer’sdayin England. Rain 
is very frequent here ; fometimes 
very heavy, and almmott always at- 
tended with thander and light- 
ning. Earthquakes aré not un- 
common; we have had one in 
periculas, fince my arrival, 
which was very violent, and did 
much damage in the country. 
There are feveral volcanos on the 
ifland; one within fight of Mal- 
bro, which a!moft conitantly 


emits fmoke, and, at the time of 


the earthquake, ernitted fire. 
The innglith fertled here, (ex- 
clufive of the military) are be- 


tween feventy and eighty, of 
which abont fifty are at Malbro. 
They live fullas freely asin Eng- 
land, and yet we have loft but 
one gentleman during the Jaft fix 
months; a proof that this climate 
is not very uthealthy. 

The people who inhabit the 
coaft are Malays, who came hi- 
abe from the peninfula of Ma- 

Ceca: buat the interior parts are 
inhabited by avery different peo- 
pie, and who have had hitherto 
no connection with the En- 
ropeans. ‘Their language and 
charaéter ditf r mu h froin thofe 
of the Malays, the latter ufing the 
Arabic he user’ : but all the i in- 
terior nations which I have vi- 
fited, though they differ from ene 
another in language, ufe the 
fame chi: iracter 

The people betw een the dif- 
tris oi the Enghih Company, 
and thofe of the Dutch at Pa- 
limban on the other fide of the 
ifland, write on long narrow flips 
of the bark of a tree, with a piece 
of bamboo ; they begin at the 
bottom, and write from the left 
hand to the right, which I think 
is Contrary to the cuftom of a! 
other Eaflern nations. 

This country is very hilly, and 
the accefs to it exceeding diffi- 
cult, there deing no potfibility of 
a horfe going over the hilis. IL 
was obliged © to walk the whe le 
way, and in many places bare- 
foot, on account of the fleepric!s 
of the precipices The inhabic- 
ants arc a free pedple, and live ja 

fmall villages called doofars, in- 
dependent ‘of each other, and go- 
verned by its own chict [deop- 





attee |. ‘All of them have Jaws, 
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fome written ones, by which 
they punith offenders, and termi- 
nate difputes. They have almoft 
all of them, particularly the wo- 
men, large {wellings in the throat, 
fome nearly as big as a man’s 
head, but in general as big as an 
oitrich’s egg, like the goitres of 
the Alps. It is by them faid to 
be owing to their drinking a cold 
white water ; I fancy it muft be 
fome mineral water they mean. 
Near their country is a volcano: 
it is very mountainous, and a- 
bounds with fulphur, and I dare 
fay with metals too, though no 
mines are worked here. If this 
diftemper be produced here by this 
caufe, perhaps in the Alpine coun- 
tries it may take its origin from a 
fimilar one, and not, as has been 
imagined, from fnow water ; cer- 
tain it is, there is no {now here to 
occafion it. In almoft all the 
central parts from Moco-moco 
' northwards, they find gold, and 
fome iron ; but this diitemper is 
unknown there. I have met here 
witha rivulet of a {trong {ulphur- 
ated water, which was fo hot a 
ea of a mile below its fource, 

rat I could not walk acrofs it. 

The country, called the Caffia 
country, lies in latitude 1 deg. 
north,inland of our fettlement of 
Tappanooly : it is well inhabited 
by a people called Battas, who 
differ from ali the other inhabit- 
ants of Sumatra in language, 
manners and cultoms. They 
have no religious worfhip, but 
have fome confufed idea of three 
fuperior beings ; two of which 
are of a benign nature ; and the 
third an evil genius, whom they 


ftile Murgifo, and to whom they 
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ufe fome kind of incantation to 
prevent his doing them hurt, 
They feem to think their ancef- 
tors are a kind of fuperior beings, 
attendant always upon them. 
They have no king, but live in 
villages [compongs| abfolutely 
independent of each other, and 
perpetually at war with one ano- 
ther: their villages they fortify 
very {trongly with double fences 
of camphire plank, pointed, and 
placed with their points proje&t- 
ing outwards, and between thefe 
fences they put pieces of bamboo, 
hardened by fire, and likewife 
pointed, which are concealed by 
the grafs, but will run quite 
through a man’s foot. Without 
thefe fences they plant a prickly 
fpecies of bamboo, which foon 
forms an impenetrable hedge. 
They never ftir out of thefe com- 
pongs unarmed ; their arms are 
match-lock guns, which, as well 
as the powder, are made in the 
country, and fpears with lon 
iron heads. ‘They do not fightin 
an open manner, but way-lay and 
{hoot or take prifoner fingle peo- 
ple in the woods or paddy-fields. 
Thefe prifoners, if they happen 
to be the people who have given 
the offence, they put to death and 
eat, and their fculls they hang up 
as trophies in the houfes where 
the unmarried men and boys eat 
and fleep. They allow of poly- 
gamy ; aman may purchale as 
many wives as he pleafes ; but 
their number feldom exceeds 
eight. They have no marriage 
ceremony; but, when the pur- 
chafe is agreed on by the father, 
the man kills a buffalo or a horfe, 
invites as many people as he can ; 
and 
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and heand the woman fit and eat 
together before the whole com- 
pany, and are afterwards confi- 
dered as man and wife. Ifafter- 
wards the man choofes to part 
with his wife, he fends her back 
to her relations withall her trin- 
kets, but they keeping the pur- 
chafe money ; if the wife diflikes 
her hufband, her relations muit 
repay double the purchafe-mo- 
ney. 

A man deteéted in adultery, is 
punifhed withdeath, aad the body 
eaten by the offended party and 
his friends : the woman becomes 
the flave of her hufband, and is 
rendered infamous by cutting off 
herhair. Public theft is alfo pu- 
nifhed with death, and the body 
eaten. All their wives live in 
the fame houfe with the hufband, 
and the houfes have no partition ; 
but each. wife has her feparate 
fire-place. 

Girls, and unmarried women, 
wear fix or eight large rings of 
thick brafs wire about their neck, 
and great numbers of tin rings in 
their ears; but all thefe orna- 
ments are laid afide when they 
marry. 

They often preferve the dead 
bodies of their Radjas (by which 
namethey call every freeman that 
has property, of which there are 
fometimes one, fometimes more, 
in one compong, and the relt are 
vailals) for three months and up- 
wards before thev bury them: this 
they centinue to do by putting the 
body into a coffin well caulked 
with dammar (a kind of rezin): 
they place the coffin in the upper 
part of the houfe, and having 

made a hole at the bottom, fit 


thereto a piece of bamboo, which 
reaches quite through the houfe, 
and three or four feet into the 


‘ground; this ferves to convey all 


putrid moifture from the corpfe 
without @@cafiening any {mell. 
They feem to have great cere- 
monies at thefe funerals ; but they 
would not allow me to fee them. 
I faw feveral figures drefled up 
like men, and heard a kind of 
finging and dancing all night be- 
fore the body was interred: they 
alfo fired a great many guns. 
At thefe funerals they kill a great 
many buffaloes ; every Radja, for 
a confiderable diftance, brings a 
buffalo and kills it at the grave of 
the deceafed, fometimes even a 
year after his interment ; we af- 
filted at the ceremony of killing 
the rc6th buffalo at a Radja’s 
grave. 

The Battas have abundance of 
black cattle, buffaloes and hories, 
all which they eat. They alfo 
have great quantities of {mall black 
dogs, with ereét pointed ears, 
which they fatten and eat. Rats 
and all forts of wild animals, 
whether killed by them or foultid 
dead, they eat indifferently. 
Man’s fleth may rather be faid to 
be eaten in ferrorem, than to be 
their €ommon food; yet they 
prefer it to all others, and fpeak 
with peculiar raptures # the foles 
of the feet and palms of the hands. 
They expreifed much furprife oa 
being informed that white people 
did not kill, mu¢h lefs eat, their 
prifoners, 

Thefe people, though cannabals, 
received me with great hofpitali- 
ty and civility; and though it 





was thought very dangerous for 


any 
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any European to venture among 
them, as they are a warlike peo- 
ple, and extremely jealous of 
itrangers; yet I took only fix 
Malays as a guard, but was efcort- 
ed from place to plaggsby thirty, 
forty, and fometimes Ghe hundred 
of the natives, armed with match- 
lock guns, and matches burning. 
It is from this country that 
mott of the caffia fent to Europe 
is procured; and I went there 
in hopes of finding the cinnamon, 
but without fuccefs. The caffia 
tree grows to fifty or fixty feet, 
with a {tem of about two feet dia- 
meter, with a beautiful regular 
{preading head; its flowers or 
fruit I could not then fee, and 
the country people have a notion 
that it produces neither. 
-Camphire and benjamin trees 
are in this coun:ry in great abun- 
dance ; the former grows to the 
fize of our largelt oaks, and is the 
common timber in ufe: I have 
feen ‘trees near one hundred feet 
high. Its leaves are accuminated, 
and very different from the cam- 
phire tree feen in the botanic 
dens, which is the tree from 
Rich thé Japanefe procure their 
camphire, by a chemical procefs ; 
whereas in thefe trees the cam- 
phire is found native, ina con- 
crete form. Native camphire 
felis here at upwards of aocl. per 
cwt. to carry to China; what 
the Chinefe do to it I cannot fay; 
but, though they purchafe it at 
#50). or Zool. they fell it again 
for Kurope, at above a quarter of 
the moncy. I have never been 
able to fee the flower of the cain- 
phire tree; fome abortive fruit 
J have Gequently found under the 
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trees, they are in a cup like ap 
acorn, but the /acinia calycis are 
four or five times longer than the 
feed. 

I have taken other journies into 
different parts of the interior 
country, never before vifited by 
any Europeans. Thefe journies 
were performed on foot, through 
fuch roads, {wamps, &c. as were 
to appearance almoft impatfable. 
1 have been hitherto fo Ectuwes 
as to mect with no obftruction 
from the natives; but, on the 
contrary, have been hofpitably re- 
ceived every where. Almoft all 
the country has been covered with 
thick woods of trees moitly new 
and undefcribed, and is not one 
hundreth part inhabited. 

It is amazing how poor the 
Fauna of this country is, particu- 
larly in the mammatia and aves. 
We have abundance of the fimia 
gibbon of BuUEFON : they are quite 
vlack, about three feet high, and 
their arms reach to the ground 
when they ftand ere& ; they walk 
on their hind legs only, but I be- 
lieve very rarely come down to 
the ground. I have feen hun- 
dreds of them together on the tops 
of high trees. We have feveral 
other fpecies of the fimia alfo; 
but one feldom fees them but at 
a great diftance. The ocerang 
gatan, or wild-man (for that is the 
meaning of the words) I have 
heard much talk of, but never 
fcen ; nor can I find any of the 
natives here that haye feen it, 
The tiger is to be heard of in al- 
molt every part of this ifland: I 
have never feen one yet, though T 
have frequently heard them when 
1 chave flept in the woods, and 

often 
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often feen the marks of their feet. 
They annually deltroy near one 
hundred people in the country 
where the pepper is planted 5 yet 
the people are fo intatuated that 
they feldom kill them, having a 
notion that they are animated by 
the fouls of their anceftors. 

Of tiger-cats we have two or 
three forts ; elephants, rhinoceros, 
elks, one or two other kind of 
deer, buffaloes, two or three forts 
of muftela, porcupine, and the 
{mall hog-deer, almoft complete 
the catalogue of our mamynalia. 

Birds I have feen very few in- 
deed, and very few fpecies of in- 
fe&ts. Ants, of twenty or thirty 
kinds abound here, fo much as te 
make it almoft impollible to pre- 
ferve birds or infeéts. I have 
frequently attempted it, but in 
vain. 

. 1 have met with one inftance, 
and one only, of a ftratuin of foffil 
fhells. J] had fome notion that 
it was an oblfervation ‘of Conpa- 
Mine's | think) that no fuch 
thing was to be found between 
the tropics. 

The ifland of Enganho, though 
fituated only about ninety miles 
to the fouthward ef Ma!bro, was 
fo little known, on account of 
the terrible rocks and breakers 
which entirely furround it, that 
it was even doubtful whether it 
was inhabited: to this ifland | 
have made a voyage. With great 
difficulty and danyer we beat up 
the whole South-weft fide of it, 
without finding any place where 
we could attempt to land ; and we 
Joft two anchors, and had very 
near fuffered fhipwreck before we 


we might run the veflel. At laft, 
however, we difcovered a {paci- 
ous harbour at the South-eait end 
of the ifland, and I immediately 
went into it in the boat, and or- 
dered the @flel to follow me as 
foun as pofible, for it was then a 
dead calm. We rowed directly 
into this bay ;. and as foon as we 
had got round the points of an 
ifland which lay off the harbour, 
we difcovered all the beach cover- 
ed with naked favages, who were 
all armed with lances and clubs ; 
and twelve canoes full of them, 
who, till we had pafled them, had 
lain concealed, immediately rufh- 
ed out upon me, making a horrid 
noife: this, you may fuppofe, a- 
larmed us greatly ; and as I had 
only one European and four black 
foldiers, befides the four lafcars 
that rowed the boat, I thought it 
be to return, if poflible, under 
the guns of the veifel, before I 
ventured to fpeak with them. In 
cafe we were attacked, 1 ordered 
the Seapoys to referve their fire 
till they could be fure their balls 
would take effect; and then to 
take advantage of the confuli@ 
our firing would throw the favag- 
es into, and attack them, if pof- 
fible, with their bayonets. The 
canoes, however, after having 
purfued for a mile, or a mile and 
a half, luckily flopped a little to 
confult together, which gave us 
an @pportunity to efcape them, 
as they did not care to purfue us 
out to fea. The fame afternoon 
the vellel came to an anchor ia 
the bay, and we were prefently 
vifited by fifty or fixty canoes full 
of people. They paddled round 





found a fecure place into which 


the veilel, and called to us in a 
language 
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language which no body on board 
underitood, though I had people 
with me who underlteod the lan- 

ages fpoken on all the other 
lands. They feemed to look at 
every thing about thé veffel very 
attentively ; but more from the 
motive of pilfering than from cu- 
riofity, tor they watched an op- 
portunity and unfhipped the rud- 
‘der of the boat, and paddled away 
with it. I fired a mufquet over 
their heads, the noife ef which 
frightened them fo, that all of 
them immediately leaped into the 
fea, but foon recovered themfelves 
and paddled away. 

They area tall, well made peo- 
ple; the men in general about 
five feet eight or ten inches high ; 
the women fhorter and more 
clumfily built. They are of a 
red colour, and have {traight, 
black hair, which the men cut 
fhort, but the women let grow 
long, and roll up in a circle on 
the top of their heads very neat- 
ly. ‘The men go entirely naked, 
and the women wear nothing 
more than a very narrow flip of 


Plantain leaf. The men always 


go armed with fix or eight lances, 
made of the wood of the cabbage- 
tree, which is extremely hard ; 
they are about fix feet long, and 
topped with the large bones of 
fith, fharpened and barbed,or with 
a piece of bamboo hardened in the 
hire, very fharp pointed, and its 
concave part armed with the jaw 
bones and teeth of fith, fo that it 
would be almoft impoffible to ex- 
tract them from a wound. They 
have no iron or other metal that | 
could fee, yet they build very neat 
canoes; they are formed of two 





thin boards fewed together, and 
the feam filled with a refinous fub- 
ftance. They are about ten feet 
long, and about a foot broad, and 
have an outtrigger on each fide, to 
prevent theiroverfetting. They 
fplit trees into boards with {tone 
wedyes, 

Their houfes are circular, fup- 
ported on ten or twelve iron-wood 
fticks, about fix feet long: they 
are neatly floored with plank, and 
the roof rifes immediately from 
the floor in a conical form, fo as 
to refemble a {traw bee hive; 
their diameter is not above eight 
fect. 

Thefe people have no rice, 
fowls, or cattle, of any kind: 
they feem tolive upon cocoa-nuts, 
{weet potatoes, and ftigar-canes. 
They catch fifth, and dry them in 
the {moke ; thefe fifth they either 
ftrike with their lances, or catch 
in a drawing net, of which they 
make very neat ones. 

They do not chew betel, a cuf- 
tom which prevails univerfally 
among the Eaftern nations. 


I went on fhore the dav after 


the velfel anchored in the bay, 
hoping to be able to fee fomé- 
thing of the country, and to meet 
with fome of the chiefs. I faw 
( near the beach, and 
them ; but the na- 
tives flocked] down to the beach, 
to the numbgr of fixty or feventy 
men, well armed with their lan- 
ces, &c. ag@ put themfelves in 
our way ; fet,when we approach- 
ed them,/they retreated flowly, 
making {me few threatening gel- 
tures. then ordered my com- 
panions to halt, and be well on 
their guard, and went alone to- 

wards 
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Swards them: the permitted me 


to come amongft them, and I gave 
them fome knives, pieces of cloth, 
and looking-glafles,with all which 
they feemed well pleafed, and ai- 
lowed me to take from them their 
lances, &c. and give them to my 
fervant, whom J called to take 
them. Finding them to behave 
civilly, 1 made figns that 1 want- 
ed to go to their houfes and cat 
with them; they immediately 
fent people who brought me co- 
coa-nuts, but did not feem to ap- 
prove of my going totheir houfes: 
however, | determined to venture 
thither, and feeing a path leading 
towards them, I went forward at- 
tended by about twenty of them, 
who, as foon as we had got be- 
hind fome trees, which prevent- 
ed my people feeing us, began to 
lay violent hands on my cloaths, 
and endeavour to pull them off ; 
but having a fmall hanger, I] 
drew it, and, making a ftroke at 
the moft officious of them, re- 


treated as falt as poflible to the. 


beach. Soon after we heard the 


Aound of a conch-fhell; upon 


which all the people retired, with 
all poflible expedition, to a party 
of about two hundred, who were 
alfembled at about a mile diftance. 
It was now near fun-fet, and 
we were near a mile from our 
boat ; and, as I was apprehenfive 
we might be way-laid in our re- 
turn if we ftaid longer, { ordered 
my people to return with all pof- 
fible {peed ; but firlt went to the 
houfes the natives had abandon- 
ed, and found them {lripped of 
every thing; fo that I fuppofe 
this party had been employed in 
scmoving their wives, children, 





&c. into the woods. J intended 
to have attempted another day to 
have penetrated into the country, 
and had prepared my people for 
it; but the inconfiderate refent- 
ment of an officer, who was with 
me, renderetimy fcheme abortive. 
He had been in the boat to fome 
of the natives who had waded out 
on a reef of rocks and called to 
us; they had brought fome co- 
coa-nuts, for which he gave thent 
pieces of cloth: one of them fee- 
ing his hanger lying befide him 
in the boat, {natched it and ran 
away ; upon which he fired upon 
them, and purfued them to fome 
of their houfes, which, finding 
empty, he burnt. This fet the 
whole country in alarm ; conch- 
fhelis were founded all over the 
bay, and in the morning we faw 
great multitudes of people affem- 

bled in ditferent places, makin 
ufe of threatening geftures ; 6 
that finding it would be unfafe to 
venture among them again, as, for 
want of underftanding their lan- 
guage, we could not come to any 
explanation with them, I ordered 
the anchor to be weighed, and 
failed out of the bay, bringings 
away two of the natives with me. 
In our return home my defire 
of feeing fome yet unexplored 
parts of the ifland of Sumatra, oc- 
cafioned me to order the veflel to 
ut me on {hore at a place called 
lat Point, on the fouthern ex- 
tremity of the ifland, from whence 
I walked to Fort Malbre. In 
this journey I underwent great 
hardthips, being fométimes oblig- 
ed to walk on the fandy L-cach, 
expofed tu the fun, from fix in the 
morning till fix at night, with- 
out 
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out any refrefhment ; fometimes 
precipices to afcend or defcend, 
fo fteep that we could only draw 
ourfelves up, or let ourfelves 
down, by a rattan ; at other times 
rapid rivers to crofs, and then to 
walk the remaining part of the 
day in wet cloaths. The confe- 
quence of thefe hardfhips has 
been a violent fever; but, much 
as I then regretted having quitted 
the fhip, | had, when I came to 
Fort Malbro, more reafon to re- 
joice ; for I then found, that the 
veffel, in her voyage home, was 
loft, and every foul on board pe- 
rifhed. This has, however, been 
a fevere {troke upon me ; fer as I 
was obliged to leave all my bag- 
ge on board, it being imprac- 
ticable to carrv it over land, I loft 
all my cloaths, books, fpecimens, 
manufcripts, notes, arms, &c. 
from Enganho ; in fhort, almoft 
every thing which I had either 
brought with me, or collected 
during my refidence in this ifland. 
I forgot to mention, that when 
I was at Tappanooly I faw what 
I find in Purcnwas’s Pilgrim, 
called the wonderful plant of Som- 
brero: his account, however, is 
fomewhat exaggerated, when he 
fays it bears leaves and grows to 
be a great tree. The name by 
which it is known tothe Malays 
is Lalan-lout, that is, fea-grafs. 
It is found in fandy bays, in fhal- 
low water, where it appears like 
a flender {traight ftick, but, when 
you attempt to touch it, immedi- 
ately withdraws itfelf into the 
fand. I could never obdferve any 
tentacula: a broken piece, near a 
foot long, which, after many un- 
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was perfectly ftraight and uni- 
form; refembled a worm drawn 
over a knitting-kneédle ; when 
dry it is a coral. 

The fea cocoa-nut, which has 
long been erroneoufly confidered 


as a marine production, and been | 
fo extremely fcarce and valuable, | 


is now d:fcovered to be the fruit 


of apalm with flabelliform leaves, § 


which grow abundantly on the 
fmall iflands to the ealtward of 
Madegafcar, called in our charts, 
Mabi, &c. and by the French, 
Les Ifles des Sechelles. 
iflands, the French have fent 
a large colony and planted them 
with cloves and nutmeg trees, as 
they have likewife the iflands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius. 
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N the fupport, as well as in 
the inftitution of literary fo- 
cieties, a variety of auxiliaries 
are neceffary ; for as different ge- 
niufes vary their purfuits accord- 
ing to their different difpolitions, 
propentities, and inclinations, fo 
by a variegated election of fub- 
jects, each mind aéting volunta- 
ry, and fubfcribing the fruits of 
its labour to the general repofito- 
rv, con{titute a compendious and 
entertaining mifcellany of the 
molt elaborate productions of con- 
fpiring artilts; I mean fuch a 
mifcellany as the Ladies Maga- 
zine. And in confequence of 
this opinion, I have prefumed to 





fuccefsful attempts, I drew out, 


introduce my {eit into the fenfible 
and 
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and polite circle of your numerous 
correfpondents, under the deno- 
mination of an Obterver, in or- 
der to prefent them with a nar- 
rative of fuch occurrences as may 
appear in the progrefs of my f{pe- 
culative travels. But I will not 
endeavour to flatter you with a 
profufion of promifes, that I ne- 
ver mean to perform; my inten- 
tion is to make you a contribu- 
tion of a letter for each number ; 
on condition, that they fhall be 
inferted regular, without omilli- 
on. But perhaps you will object 
to my terms ; then permit me to 
add, as long as you may efteem 
them worthy of your patronage, 
and the approbation of the ladies, 
to whofe ufe and amufement the 
Magazine itfelf is chiefly appro- 
priated ; ‘and fuch a requeit, 1 
think, by no means unreatonable. 
But for an Obferver to obtain a 
favourable reception from the la- 
dies, probably may be a tatk of 
difficulty ; however, 1 will not 
defpair ; fuch miracles do fome- 
times happen. I will rely on the 
rectitude of my intentions, to ren- 
der my exertions as agreeable as 
my flender qualifications will al- 
low: and at all times, the whole 
fcope and tenor of my elflay, thall 
be forthe encouragement and pro- 
motion of every amiable virtue, 
and the expofitien and chaftize- 
ment of every reigning,faihiona- 
ble vice—in fuch a caufe it would 
be uncharitable to doubt the rea- 
dy concurrence of the mott judi- 
cious part of womankind, par- 
ticularly the generous fupporters 
of their fex’s own mifcellany: 
who have fo long laboured in the 





fame pleafing, honorable employ- 
ment. 

I call it honorable, becaufe it 
is in the fervice of the ladies, 
whom to defend, and improve, I 
conceive to be the particular du- 
ty of my fex, as well as the bu- 
finefs of the molt refined and beft 
qualified member of their own. 
But from this conjecture I do not 
mean to infinuate, that the ladies 
are unable, or infuthcient, to 
maintain their own caule, with- 
out the affiltance of men, I en- 
tertain an oppofite faith, believ- 
ing the ladies in the prelent age 
tu be fuperior. 

But, perhaps, fome nice cri- 
tics, will fuppofe me vain, after 
extolling the qualifications of fe- 
males, to preiume to offer them 
inftruétion ; but fuch will wide- 
ly miflake my ultimate intention ; 
it is tru’, I defign my effays for 
the ufe of all who wiil deign to ho- 
nor them with a perufal, and for 
the improvement of fuch as are 
capable of being improved by 
them; at the fame time I hope to 
draw fimilar advantages from the 
performances of others; fo by a 
reciprocal and well directed cor- 
re{pondence, both give and re- 
ceive {uch entertainment as may 
be fuggefted under the facred 
fanétion of religion, morality ,and 
honor. 
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Tue CONVENIENCE of a 
SCOLDING WIFE. 





To the EpiroRs of the LADIES 
MAGAZINE. 


Habet fua fulmina Funo. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Was latcly amufing myfelf 

with perufing the Hiltory of 
France, and could not help ttop- 
ping, on there meeting with the 
words of my motto, which Chrif- 
tina of France caufed to be en- 
graven on the cannon caft by her 
order ; the Englith of which is, 
Funs has her thunder. Thoughts 
fometimes {trike us very oddly, 
and though we are often fenfible 
of the ablurdity of them, yet we 
find it a very difficult talk to get 
rid of thofe objects which have 
once made a {trong impreflion on 
our minds. I have long been a 
married man, and, if my vanity 
does not deceive and betray me, 
I think I potlefs common fenfe ; 
which the refpect I receive from 
the generality of company [ en- 
gage in, in my own opinion at 
lealt, ferve to conftriu my conceit. 
After all, you will perhaps fmile 
at me, when I fay, that 1 cannot 
help comparing myfelf to Jupiter, 
and confequently muft allow my 
wife the honorable title of Juno. 
That Juno has her thunder, ts by 
no means tobe difputed; and, { 
think, Chriltina might have ad- 
ded, her lightning too, As light- 
ning always precedes the thunder, 
fo the flathes of my Juno’s eyes 
always, and invariably announce 
to me an approaching peal,which 
frequently burfits over my head 





with all the mufical uproar of the 
{fpheres. Frequently, when I re- 
turn home rather tou late in the 
evening, and perhaps in that hour 
in which the queen of night and 
Aurora f{truggle for the victory ; 
if I fee a gloom on the counte- 
nance of my Juno, [ can then 
toretel, with as much certainty 
as the moft experienced adventur- 
er on the ocean, that a {torm is 
gathering, which, if I do not 
ufe proper means to difperfe,foon 
rifes to a tempeft : the cloud be- 
comes {peedily more denfe, the 
lightning darts from her eyes, and 
the thunder foon rolls with an im- 
petuofity that terrifies all the 
neighbourhood. The florm is 
fometimes accompanied with a 
thower, fuch as the philofopher 
Socrates is faid to have received 
from the bounty of his wife Xan- 
tippe. As thofe who live in hot 
climates, and are accultomed te 
ftorms and tempelts, think no 
more of them as foon as they are 
over, fo my Juno’s thunder no 
fooner ceafes than I retire to my 
bed, with as much pleafure and 
fatisfaction as does the. wearied 
mariner after he has ftruggled 
with the fury of contending ele- 
ments. As ahollow and diltant 
murmuring of the wind is often 
heard at fea after the {torm is a- 
bated, fo for fome time after my 
Juno’s thunder is ceafed, I hear 
inarticulate founds of a plaintive 
kind, which rattle among the 
curtains, and dilturb my repofe 
for a while; but thefe gradwally 
dic away, and yield to the influ- 
ence of Morpheus. I have heard 
fome people boait, even after they 
had been married fome years,that 

all 
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all had been love and harmony 
between them and their Juno’s, 
and that no rude wind of conten- 
tion had ever ruffled the ferene 
horizon of their love ; but furely 
fuch a {tate muft have been very 
infipid, and I cannot help here 
quoting the words of that juftly 
admired writer, Pope: 


« Better for us, perhaps it might 
appear, 

Were there all harmany, all eon- 
cord here ; 

That never air or ocean felt the 


wind, 
That never paffian difcompos'd the 
mind: 


But all fubfifis by elemental frife, 
And paffims are the elements of 


life.” 


Such is my natural difpofition, 
that were my days to glide away 
in an uninterrupted feries of tran- 
quility and repofe, I fear I fhould 
fink into a fupinenefs, and for- 
get every duty encumbent on me 
to perform ; but this is morally 
and phyfically prevented by the 
thunder of my Juno, which rouz- 
es me, as it were, from a {tate of 
lethargy, and makes me fenfible 
of the fweets of reppfe after the 
{torm is over. As I am fingn- 
larly fond of mutfic, and a bafe 
voice particularly delights me, I 
often liften with rapture to the 
chants of my Juno, who frequent- 
ly carries her voice to fv high a 
pitch, as places it beyond the 
power of any mufical initrument 
to follow her. Thofe, indeed, 
who are fond of foft and plaintive 
notes, will not much admire the 
notes of my Juno, which is, like 





Handel's, both bold and loud ; 

and it has been by fome people 
compared rather to the uproar of 
a full organ, than to the fweet 
harmony of a fingle pipe. After 
all that may have been faid of 
thofe affable and ecg Juno’s, 
who never open ir lips but to 
breathe out the foft and tender 
whifpers of léve, which rather 
lull mankind to fleep, then reuze 
them to an active and manly lite ; 
give me a Juno,) who, like a 
noun fubftantive;Xmay be feen, 





JUPITER. 
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A sHort AccouUNT OF THE 
HINDOO RELIGION. 


HE Hindoos, or Gentoos, 
the inhabitants of that part 
of India known by the name of 
Hindottan, profefs the religion of 
the Bramins, which is fuppofed 
to be the fame with that of 
the ancient Gymnofophiits. In 
the time of Diodorus Siculus, 
they ure faid to have been divided 
into feven ca{ts or tribes, but this 
probably is amiftake ; at prefent 
however, they are divided only 
into four, viz. the Bramin, the 
Khatry, the Bhyfe, and the $s0- 
dera. To all thefe diltinct offic- 
es are alligned, and thofe born in 
one tribe canndt, according to 
their laws, jntermarry with thofe 
born in another. For certain of- 
tences they are fubje& to the lots 
of their cait, and hence 1s form- 
ed 
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ed a fifth tribe, called Pariars, 
on the coalt of Coromandel, but 
in the Shanfcrit, or facred lan- 
guage, Chandalas. -Thefe are 
contidered as the dregs of the peo- 
ple, and are never employed but 
in the meaneft fervices. Befides 
this, there is a general divilion, 
which pervades the four calts in- 
difcriminately, and which is tak- 
en from the worfhip of their 
gods, Vifhnou and Sheevah; the 
worthippers of the former being 
named Vifhnov-bukht, and thofe 
of the latter Sheevah-bukht. — 

Of thefe four calts, the Bra- 
mins are accounted the firlt in 
every refpect. They are not, 
however, allowed to allume the 
fovereignty; religious ceremo- 
nies, and the inftru@tion of the 
people, being their peculiar pro- 
vince. They alone are allowed 
to read the veda, or facred boeks ; 
the Khatries, or cait next in dig- 
nity, being only allowed to hear 
them read; while the other two 
can read only the faltras, or 
commentators. As for the def- 
pifed Chandaias, they dare not 
fu much as enter a temple, or 
be prefent at any religious cere- 
mony. 

In point of precedency, the 
Bramins claim a fuperiority even 
to princes : the latter being chof- 
en out of the Khatry, or fecond 
calt. A Rajah will receive with 
refpeét the food that is prepared 
by a Bramin, but the latter will 
eat nothing that has been prepar- 
ed by any member of an inferior 
caft. The punifhment of a Bra- 
min for any crime, is much mild- 
er than that of thofe belonging to 
any other caft, and the greateft 





crime that can be committed, is 
the murder of a Bramin. No 
magiltrate muft defire the death 
of one of thefe facred perfons, or 
cut off one of his limbs. They 
mult be readily admitted into the 
prefence even of princes whene- 
ver they pleafe. When paifen- 
gers in a boat, they mutt be the 
frit to enter and to go out, and 
the waterman mutt befides carry 
them for nothing. Every one 
who meets them on the road is 
likewife obliged to give place to 
them. All priefts are chofen 
from among this order, fuch as 
are not admitted to the facerdotal 
function being employed as fecre- 
taries or accountants. Thefe can 
never afterwards become priefts, 
but they continue to be greatly 
refpected by the other catts. 

The Khatry, or fecond caft, 
are thofe from among whom the 
fovereigns are chofe. The Bhyfe, 
or Banians, whe conttitute the 
third caft, have the charge of com- 
mercial affairs ; and the Soode- 
ra, or fourth clafs, the moft nu- 
merous of all, comprehend the 
labourers and artifans. Thefe 
laft are divided into as many claf- 
fes as there are followers of dif- 
ferent arts, all the children being 
invariably brought up to the pro- 
feflion of their fathers, and it is 
abfolutely unlawful for them ever 
to change it afterwards. 

No Hindoo is allowed on any 
account, to quit the caft in which 
he was born. All of them are 
very fcrupulous with regard to 
their diet, but the Bramins much 
more fo than any of the reft. The 
latter eat no fiefh, nor thed blood. 
Their ordinary food is rice and 
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other vegetables, prepared with a 
kind of butter, and feafened with 
ginger and different fpices. The 
food, however, which they mott 
elteem, is milk, freth from the 
cow, this animal being held by 
them in fuch extravagant venera- 
tion, that it is enacted in the code 
of Gentoo laws, that whoever ex- 
aéts labour from a hungry or 
thirfty bullock, or obliges him to 
work when fatigued, or out of 
feafon, is liable to be fined by the 
magiltrates. The other calts, 
though lefs rigid, abftain very re- 
ligioufly from what is forbidden 
them ; nor will they eat any thing 
prepared by a perfon of an inferi- 
or caft, or of a different religion. 
Though they may eat fome kinds 
of flefh and fith, it is accounted 
a virtue to ab{tain from themall, 
and none of them are allowed to 
talte intoxicating liquors of any 
kind. So exceedingly bigotted 
and fuperftitious are they in their 
abfurd maxims with regard to 
food and drink, that fome Seapoys 
in a Britith thip, having expend- 
ed all the water appropriated to 
their ufe, would have fuffered 
themfelves to perifh for thirlt ra- 
ther than taite a drop of that 
which was uled by the {hip’s 
company. 

The religion of the Hindoos, 
by which thefe maxims are in- 
culcated, is contained in certain 
books, named Veda, Vedams, or 
Beds, written in a language called 
the Shanfcrit, which ts now 
known only by the learned. 
Thefe books are fuppofed to have 
been not the work of the Supreme 
God himfelf, but of an interior 
deity, named Brimha, Brama, or 





Brahma. The Supreme God, 
they fay, having created the 
world by the word of his mouth, 
formed a female deity, named 
Bawaney, who in an enthufiafm 
of joy and praife, brought forth 
three eggs. From thefe were 
produced three male deities, nam- 
ed Brimha, Vithnou, and Sheevah. 
Brimha was endowed with the 
power of creating the things of 
this world ; Vifhnou with that 
of cherifhing them ; and Sheevah 
with that of reftraining and cor- 
recting them. Thus Brimha 
became the creator of man; and 
in this charaéter he formed the 
four cafts from different parts of 
his own body, the Bramins from 
his mouth, the Khatry from his 
arms, the Banians from his belly 
and thighs, and the Soodera from 
his feet. Hence, fay they, thefe 
four different calts derive the dif- 
ferent offices afligned to them ; 
the Bramins to teach ; the Kha- 
try to defend and govern; the 
Banians to enrich by commerce 
and agriculture ; and the Soodera 
to labuur, ferve and obey. Brama 
himfelf endowed mankind with 
paffions and under{tanding to re- 
gulate them, while Brimha, hav- 
ing created the inferior beings, 
proceeded to write the Vedams, 
and delivered them to be read and 

explained by the Bramins. 
he religion of the Hindoos, 
though involved in fuperftition 
and idolatry, feems to be original- 
ly pure, inculcating the belief of 
an eternal and omnipotent Being, 
their fubordinate deities, Brimha, 
Vilhnou and Sheevah, being only 
reprefentatives of the wildom, 
goodnels and power of the fu- 
preme 
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preme god Brama. All created 
beings, they fuppofe, to be types 
of the attributes of Brama, whom 
they call the principle of truth, 
the fpirit of wifdom, and the fu- 
preme being ; fo that it is proba- 
ble al] their idols were at firft on- 
ly defigned to reprefent thofe at- 
tributes. 

There are a great many fects 


among the Hindoos, but all of 


them believe in the immortality 
of the foul, a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhments, and tranf- 
migration. Charity and hofpita- 
lity are inculcated in the ftrong- 
eft manner, and exift among them 
not only in theory but in practice. 
“« Hofpitality,” fay they, “* ‘ts 
““ commanded to be exercifed 
“even towards an enemy, when 
“he cometh into their houfe ; 
« the tree doth not withdraw its 
fhade even from the wood-cut- 
«ter. Good men extend their 
“ charity even to the vileft ani- 
“mals. The moon doth not 
«withhold her light even from 
«the Chandala.” TThefe pure 
doétrines, however, are intermix- 
ed with fome of the vileft and 
moft abfurd fuperftitions; and 
along with the true God, they 
worthip a number of inferior 
ones, who are all diltinguifhed by 
different names. The Hindoos 
have likewife a variety of demi- 
gods, who are fuppofed to inha- 
bit the air, the earth, and the wa- 
ters, fo that every village, river, 
town, wood, mountain, &c. has 
one of thefe tutelar deities, as was 
the cafe among the Weftern hea- 
thens. By nature thefe demi- 
gods are fubject todeath ; but by 
the ufe of a certain drink, named 





amrut, they are fuppofed to obtain 
immortality. 

All thefe deities are worfhip- 
ped as in other countries, by go- 
ing to their temples, fatting, 
prayers, and the performance of 
ceremonies to their honor. ‘The 
Hindoos pray thrice a day, morn- 
ing, noon and evening, with their 
faces turned towards the Eaft. 
They ufe many ablutions, and, 
like the Pharifees of old, always 
wath before meals: running wa- 
ter is always preferred for this 
purpofe to fuch ‘as ftagnates. 
Fruits, flowers and incenfe, are 
offered in facrifice to their idols ; 
but for the dead they offer a kind 
of cake, called peenda; and offer- 
ings of this kind always take 
place on the day of the full moon. 
Nothing fanguinary is known at 
prefent in the worthip of the 
Hindoos ; and the only inftance 
of bloody facrifices among them, 
is that of the buffalo, ofered for- 
merly to Bawaney, the mother of 
the gods. 

Great numbers of devotees are 
to be met with every where in 
Hindoftan. Every caft is allowed 
to affume this way of life, except 
the Chandalas, who are excluded. 
Thofe held in moft eftcem are 
the Seniafles and Jogeys. The 
former are allowed no other 
cloathing but what fuffices for co- 
vering their nakednefs ; nor have 
they any worldly goods betides a 
pitcher and a ftaif: but though 
they are (tritly enjoined to medi- 
tate on the truths contained in the 
facred writings, they are exprefs- 
ly forbidden to argue about them. 
They mult eat but once a day, 
and that very fparingly, of rice or 
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other vegetables ; they mult alfo 
fhew the mott perfect indifference 
about hunger, thirft, heat, cold, 
or any thing relating to the world, 
looking forward with continual 
delice to the feparation of the foul 
from the body. Should any of 
them fail in this extravagant felf- 
denial, he is rendered fo much 
more criminal by the attempt, as 
he neglected the duties of ordina- 
ry life for thofe of another, which 
he was not able to accomplith. 
The Jogeys are bound much to 
the fame rules, and both fubject 
themfelves to the molt extrava- 
gant practices, Some keep their 
arms conitantly {tretched over 
their heads, till they become quite 
withered and ineapable of moti- 
on ; others keep them crolled over 
the breaft during life; while 
others, by keeping their hands 
conttantly fhut, have them quite 
pierced through by the growth of 
their nails. Some chain them- 
{elves to trees, or particular {pots 
of ground, which they never quit ; 
others refolve never to lie down, 
but fleep leaning again a tree. 
“Lhe moit curious performance, 
however, perhaps in record, ts 
that of a Jogey, who meafured 
the diltance between Benares and 
Jaggernaut with the length of his 
body, lying down and Tifing al- 
ternately. Many of thefe enthu- 
fialts will throw themélelves in 
the way of the chariots of Vith- 
nou and Sheevah, which are 
fometimes brought forth in pro- 
cellion, to celebrate the fealt of a 
temple, and drawn by feveral 
hundreds of men. ‘Thus the 
wretched devotees are in an in- 
{tant crufhed to pieces. Others 





devote themfelves to the flames, 
in order to fhew their regard to 
fome of their idols, or to appeafe 
the wrath of one whom they have 
offended. 

A certain fet of devotees are 
named Pandarams, and .another 
on the coalt of Coromandel are 
named Cary-Patra Pandarams. 
The former reb themfelves all 
over with cow-dung, and run a- 
bout the country, finging the 
praifes of the god Sheevah, whom 
they worlhip. ‘The latter go a- 
bout afkiny charity at doors, by 
(triking their hands together, for 
they never {peak. ‘They accept 
of nothing but rice, and when 
they have got as much as will fa- 
tisiy their hunger, never give 
themfelves any trouble about 
more, but pafs the reft of the day 
in the fhade, in a ftate of fuch fu- 
pine indolence, 2s {carcely to look 
at any object whatever. he 


Tadinums are another fet of 


mendicants, who fing the incar- 
nations ef Vithnou. They have 
hollow brafs rings round their 
ancles, which they fill with pet 
bies, fo that they make a conli- 
derable noife as they walk: the 
beat likewife a kind of tabor. 
The greateit fingularity in the 
religion of the Hindaus is, that 
fo tar from perfecuti: og thofe ofa 
different perfualion, they abfo- 
lutely refule even to admit a pro- 
felyte. ‘They believe ail religi- 
ons to be equally acceptable to 
the Supreme Being, and atlivn as 
a realon, that if the Author or the 


univerfe preferred One to another, 
it would have been rinpolhil lc for 
any other to have prevailed than 
that which he appioved. — kvery 
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religion, therefore, they conclude 
to be adapted to the country 
where it is eltablifhed, and that 
all in their original purity are 
equally good. 


44 SDD SD >see 
On QUARRELLING. 
To the Editors. 


Am furprifed that among the 

many ufeful and entertaining 
fubjeéts which have been inferted 
in your Magazine, we do not 
find guarrelling difcufled, pro and 
con. ‘Two good eflays, 1 think, 
might be written on the fubject, 
the one laying down rules and 
directions for quarrelling ; the 
other more ferioufly telling us 
how to act in all poflible cafes 
of guarrelling. This fubjeét is 
of univerfal importance. It con- 
cerns all mankind, for what man 
or woman is their alive who has 
not once at lea{t been involved in 
aquarrel. And how often do we 
fee the f{weeteit tempers feured 
by quarrels. Individuals, mar- 
ried couples, tradefmen, gentle- 
men and ladies,minifters of {tate, 
as well as of the gofpel, all quar- 
rel, all have their difputes and 
wranglings. Whenever a man 
is difpleafed, he quarrels with fome 
perfon or thing, although perhaps 
neither the perfon or thing which 
has given the offence. I knowa 
man, who, when difpleafed a- 
broad, is fure to quarrel at home; 
and another, who, when offend- 
ed by a perfon to whom he can- 
not refent, always vents his quar- 
rel on his fervant, his dog, or his 


horfe, as either may happen to 
be in his way. It was but the 
other day he was feen galloping 
his horfe at a violent rate, whip- 
ping and fpurring the poor ani- 
mal moft unmercifully. I knew 
the caufe ; he had juft quarrelled 
with his landlord about a houfe, 
which the former would not part 
with on a long leafe. 

Quarrels are of various kinds : 
There is the tf, the fmalleft de- 
gree of quarrelling; this is very 
common among married couples, 
and generally arifes from fome 
trifling circumftance, fcarcely 
worth mentioning, and which 
both are afhamed afterwards to 
think of ; fuch as a ceat millaid, 
too much butter on a toaft, mif- 
plafing a corkfcrew, differing a- 
bout the fize of a joint of meat, 
not enough of tea in the pot, or 
fome other equally weighty caufe 
of difpute. ‘Thefe produce the 
tiff, or as fome call it the miff ; 
the é/ff does noi always produce 
an open quarrel, becaufe the good 
ferfe of one or other party gene- 
raily interpofes ; but where this 
happened not to be the cafe, I 
have often known the #//f produce 
a downright, open quarrel. On 
fuch occafiens | take my hat and 
walk off, Knowing that to inter- 
pofe between man and wife is al- 
ways a ufelefs attempt, and not 
unfrequently dangerous. 1 have 
alfo to obferve, that although one 
tiff may not rife to a quarrel, yet 
two or more, particularly if they 
occur in the fame day, or even in 
the fame week, almoft always 
produce a quarrel. 

Next to az which belongs to 





married pairs, is * having fome 
' words.” 
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words.” This is peculiar to 
friends, whether real ones or on- 
ly acquaintances. W henever they 
begin ‘¢to have words,” one with 
another, a quarrel is nota great 
way off, and indeed the farther off 
it is, fo much the worfe; for 
when two friends have Jad ind: 
and part without coming to an 
explanation, they are apt to re- 
colle& and dwell upon them tn 
fecret, magnify little heats into 
violent ie ll the cold fit of which 
returns on their meeting ; they 
jook black upon one another, and, 
if fome neutral perfon does not 
interpofe his good offices, an ir- 
reparable quarrel is the confe- 
quence. Friends are apt to 
think themfelves on a perfect le- 
vel, and it is therefore very fel- 
dom that either will yield, or 
give Way. 

When acquaintaneées happen 
to be ** men of honor,’’ that is, 
raih young men, who think that 
fighting a duel adds to their re- 
putation ; their quarrels are foon 
decided. They firft meet as 
friends; the bottle circulates ; 


they talk of their amours, amours 


perhaps w! hich never had an ex- 
itence ; fome words pafs between 
them, which, had they been fo- 

er, would have patfed without 
notice ; but the wine being po- 
tent, their Courage 1s great, and 
their honor remarkably delicate ; 
they exchange cards ; 3a challenge 
is fent next morning, fec onds 
cholen ; they meet, look very tra- 
gicaily one upon the othe r, dif- 
charge their piitols in the air, the 
feconds interpofe, andatlure them 
they have both behaved like 
“ menof honor: 








” the +y kifs hands > | 





and are better friends than ever, 
unlefs they fhould happen after- 
wards to ** have words.” 

‘ Having words,” among the 
ladies, generally produces a quar- 
rel, for they cannot decide by the 
{word ; and, having no weapon 
but the tongue, they part, with- 
out coming to a friendly exp! la- 
nation. Dr. Hawkefworth, gives 
us an excellently painted (cene of 
this kind in the thirty-third num- 
ber of the Adventurer ; two fif- 
ters ¢/ffed in company ; they had 
** had words, and, in the progrefs 
of the difpute, they went from 
« Siller,” to « Mils Fanny,” and 
from Mifs Fanny to « Madam.” 
—The Doétor’s obfervation here 
will bearaquotation. ‘ As foon 
as the affectionate name of /fer 
was dropped, and the ceremony 
of Mi/s fupplied its place, I even 
then began to fear, left ceremony 
would alfo undergo the fame fate, 
and that paflion at laft would in- 
troduce open rudenefs ; but the 
word Madam, doubly retorted, no 
fooner reached my ears, than, 
trembli ing for the event, I inter- 
rupted the dialogue by taking my 
leave ; 3 and | ck vubt not bu t any 
one from this fketch may eatily 
be able to paint in what manner 
thofe young ladies pats moit of 
their hours together. 

There are Tome ps +l in the 
world who delight in tiffing and 
quarrelling. “The mott sclaiiel 
able inilance of this 94 came 
to my knowledge s lately. An 
old gentle man who had : r many 
years been confined to his room 
by the gout and other infirmities, 
advertifed for a fervant to attend 
him. A likely young man, of 
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fober charater, and good morals, 
{trongly recommended by his for- 
mer matters, applied for this 
place. The old gentleman re- 
ceived him ; and the fervant, to 
be the more able to pleafe his 
matter, enquired of the houfe- 
keeper, &c. what kind of attend- 
ance his matter required, and hav- 
ing got the neceflary information, 
thought himfelf very happy in fo 
good a place. Next morning 
when the old gentleman rofe, he 
found his break faft furniture rea- 
dy laid, his thoes ready, his wig, 
&c. and every thing he could pof- 
fibly want, all in perfect order 
and at hand. Immediately on 
this he called his new fervant, 
and told him, ** he would not do 
for him.” Alarmed at this, the 
poor fellow ** begged to know if 
he had offended him, and hoped 
any little miftake on his firit day 
would be excufed.”—No,” an- 
fwered the old gentleman, * I 
have no fault to find with you, 
but you will not do for me. 1 
have been confined for fome years 
to this room; L drefs and un- 
drefs as if I could go out ; and 
all the fatisfaétion | have long 
had, has been in ringing my bel! 
repeatedly, and quarrelling with 
my fervants for one blunder or 
other. You have brought every 
thing I want, and therefore |] 
fhould lofe my conftant occupati- 
on.”’ . 

Men like thefe muit be allow- 
ed to enjoy their humour. But 
I believe, the general opinion of 
mankind.is rather in favour of 
peace and harmony ; and, if I 
might be permitted to clofe this 
letier with a few advices on the 





fubject, I fhould fuggeft the fol. 
lowing: 

There are in this world, really 
and truly, very few things worth 
guarrelling about ; and a quarrel 
once begun, however trifling the 
original caufe, is fo apt to extend 
to unwarrantable and even cri- 
minal lengths, that every perfon 
ought to be cautious, and keep a 
watch over his tongue and acti- 
ons. Yiffs may appear trifling, 
but the more violently people 
quarrel about trifles, the more 
they expofe the weaknefs of their 
under{tanding, and confequently 
fink in each other’s efteem. 
Friendfhip is a plant of rare 
growth ; it muft be tenderly cul- 
tivated, for there is perhaps no 
root fo deep as not to be {truck 
at by repeated efforts. The ro- 
mantic, unremoveable friend{hip 
of poetry,is not to be met with in 
this world. It is not calculated 
for the common foil, and all that 
the beft can expeét, is to be be- 
loved while they appear amiable. 

And it is obferved,that we are 
moft apt to quarrel when molt 
out of temper, we ought to aim 
at an aquanimity of temper, a 
temper not ealily ruffled, and a- 
bove all, a temper fuperior to lit- 
tle things. If we cultivate be- 
nevolence to mankind, if we feel 
the infirmity of human nature in 
ourfelves, we will be apt to pity 
itin others. The man or wo- 
man of peevilh temper, may be 
morally and intellectually good in 
other refpeéts—and none can tell 





whence an irritable temper may 
proceed, Difeale, adverfity, large 
intercourfe with mankind, and 
many other circumilances give a 
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bias to the temper which it would 
be unjuft to cenfure, fince who 
can teil but it might be his own 
cafein likecircumitances ? meck- 
nefs and humility, in all difputes 
will prevail. It is not he who 
contelts a matter vigorouily that 
is the fupertor—He who yields 
up whatis no confequence to keep, 
in order to end a quarrel, is the 
fuperior mind ; and cool refleéti- 
on will make even his antagonilt 
acknowledge as much.—But what 
] have farther to offer on this 
fubje&t mult remain until a fu- 

ture opportunity. 

Lam, &c. 
MESOPHILUS, 
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LANQUENET and CLEANTHES. 
A Real Hiftory. 

Se a and Clean- 


thes were fchool fellows, 
and neighbours children, play- 
fellows when boys, and compani- 
ons when young men; their dif- 
potitions were, however, very dif- 
ferent. —The father of Lanquenet 
was an officer, a man of an. im- 
perious temper, confirmed by ha- 
bit. His own behaviour was 
continually before the eyes of his 
fon, and his maxims of honor and 
revenge were as continually in- 
culcated in the heart of Lan- 
quenet. Unhappy are thoiechil- 
dren who have ever for examples 
the vices and evil habits of their 
parents or inltructors! Cleanthes 
was the fon of a ftudious man, 
a man of genius, with an upright 
heart, conlequently, a philoio- 
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pher. He heard his father de- 
plore the vices and paffions of 
men,-which fubjeéted them to ail 
the inquietudes of difcontent, 
made them covet what they could 
not procure, and neglect to enjoy 
thofe things which they had. 
The minds of Lanquenet and 
Cleanthes were as different as the 
fentiments and difpofitions of 
their parents. Lanquenet was 
proud and imperious, paffionate 
and revengeful. Thefe leading 
vices brought on many others. 
A ftrong ruling paffion, like a ty- 
rannical monarch, draws a train 
of attendants who would very 
gladly be employed in any other 
fervicc; and a man who has 
no command of his temper, fre- 
quently appears more vicious than 
he really is; while the philofo- 
pher, who has all his pailions at 
command, is thought fometimes 
more amiable than, perhaps, the 
infirmities of nature will permit 
man tobe. Lanqnenet was un- 
fortunate in having a parent who 
inflamed, inftead of correcting 
the defects of his temper and con- 
{titution. When he became a 
man, his hand was always at his 
{word. Ifa paflenger happened 
to look at him, he deemed the 
perfon impertinent, and himfelf 
infulted. He would give the wall 
to no man whom he did not know 
to be of a better family than 
himfelf ; and was jealous of eve- 
ry word that was, whifpered or 
fpoke low in company, lelt it 
fhould be to his ydifadvantage, 
and he not have an opportunity 
of refenting it. High ideas of 
his own courage and prewets, and 
{trongly inculeated refolutions of 
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never letting any Man efcape un- 
punifhed, who offered him the 
leaft infult, were ever uppermolt 


in his mind,—{It is a miracle if 


fuch men live to wear grey hairs. 
But he was generous and fincere, 
and fome men bore with his evil 
qualities for the fake of his gene- 
rofity ; while numbers pretended 
to admire him who had no other 
motives but their fears. Clean- 
thes was the firlt and the only 
fincere friend he had, and was in- 
deed as remarkable for the mild- 
nefs and pliability of his difpofi- 
tion, as the other was for the con- 
trary qualities. Cleanthes had 
been made fully fenfible of the 
dreadful effects of that wicked 
and deteltable cultom among 
men, of expofing their own lives, 
or taking away the lives of others 
upon every little caufe of difguft 
or intemperate faliy of paflion. 
He had been taught the folly and 
injultice that a man commits, 
when he endeavours to chattife 
the wickednefs of others at the 
hazard of his own life, and the 
everla{ting peace and profperity 
of all thofe who have any love 
for, or dependence on him, The 
fathers of thefe youths were both 
dead, and the genius and inclina- 
tion of Lanquenet leading him to 
a military life, he purchafed a 
commiffion. His friendihip for 
Cleanthes was fo {trong, that he 
was never happy but when in his 
company. By frequent argu- 
ments and entreaties he at length 
_— on Cleanthes to follow 
is example, and they became 
brother officers in the fame corps. 
Lanquenet had a filter, beautiful 
znd finely accomplithed. Cle- 


anthes loved her, and fo fincerely, 
that the happinefs of his life was 
entirely interwoven in her fate, 
Amelia had an equal thare of paf- 
fion. Every party feemed eager 
for their union, and the lovers be- 
came happy. —Thefe young men 
had now every tie that could en- 
dear them to each other. Bro- 
thers, friends, and fellow-officers, 
their families became united by 
indifloluble bands, and nothing 
but harmony, love, and friend- 
thip could be feen among them, 
The violence of Lanquenet’s 
temper had involved him in feve- 
ral little brotis, and befere he had 
been two years in the regiment, 
he had fought three duels, in all 
which he had come off with ho- 
nor.— This difpofition made the 
fenfible part of his fellow-officers 
take every opportunity of thun- 
ning his company, while they as 
frequently fought the fociety of 
Cleanthes. A palfionate man, 
with inftruments of murder in 
his poffetiion, is a more danger- 
ous animal than a hunted lon, 
Let none fuch wonder, if rational 
inen ayoid them. The vifible 
preference fhewn to Cleanthes 
did not fail to give Lanquenet the 
greateit difguit, and his affeCtions 
became alienated by degrees, 
‘There is a certain mortifying fu- 
periority which gentlenefs and 
realun always obtain, even with- 
out feeking for it, over violence 
and paflion. This was felt too 
feverely, and too frequently by 
Languenet. It did not initruct, 
it inflamed him, and he began to 
take every little opportunity of 
being piqued at Cleanthes. Such 





is the depravity and infirmity of 
human 
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human nature, that fometimes 
our virtues have as fatal effects as 
our vices. You who are fuperi- 
or to the generality of mankind, 
Jet it be from genius or habit, or 
what caufe foever, be particularly 
careful not to remind them of it 
tgo often; they will all in time 
elfe become your enemies. 

The hour was now approach- 
ing in which thefe young heroes 
were to encounter the fatigues 
of war. Their regiment was fent 
into Germany to join the forces 
under Prince Ferdinand.—Ame- 
lia had brought Cleanthes a love- 
ly bov, and was in the fixth 
month of her pregnancy, when 
her hufband, her lover, her friend, 
her every thing that was dear and 
tender, had orders to depart. 
Cleanthes, as a philofopher, la- 
mented the evils of war, and the 
ambition of men, which thus fo 
frequently could tear afunder lo- 
vers, friends, fathers, and leave 
them in the dreadful apprehenfi- 
on of never meeting more, But 
he lived among depraved men, 
and was obliged to fubmit to the 
common evil. He had, though 
in an inferior degree, the prote C- 
tion of his country committed to 
his care, and he withed to dif- 
charge his duty like a good citi- 


zen and a valiant Sidtae The | 


parting of Cleanthes and Amelia 
is far more eafily imagined thar 
defcribed.————T hey embarked 
amidit bleflings, prayers, and 
praifes, tears and fighs, and hea- 
vy aching hearts, foreboding 
groans, and longing, far-fetched 
withes. 

Various are the horrors and vi- 
cillitudes of war. Various are 














the agitations of the mind on the 
eve of the battle. How many 
orphans loft their only fupport! 
How many widows loft their joy 
and comfort on thy plains,Oh, 
Minden! Vidétory makes the fool 
rejoice, the wife man figh, and 
the widow groan. 

On the night preceding the 
battle, Lanquenet, Cieanthes, 
and the officers of the regiment, 
were aflembled at the tent of the 
former. ‘The converfation turn- 
ed upon courage. Our youths, 
prompted by their different tem- 
pers, educations, and principles, 
took oppolite fides. Cleanthes 
contended that true courage was 
always fedate, and wifhed, not 
only to avoid giving, but to for- 
bear taking affront. This was 
wounding Lanquenet in a tender 
part: the company, he imagined, 
applied all the acrimony of a con- 
trary condu&t to him. He en- 
deaveured to defend his errors, 
and the conte{l grew warm, every 
man feeming oo. join in opinion 
with Cl leanthes, and to glance 
their arguments at the ove ‘rbear- 
ing conduét of his opponent. 
Lanquenet aflirmed thar ail men 
were cowards who could hear the 
lealt impeachment againit their 
honer or their Courage, and not 
refent it to death. Cleanthes, 
heated by the argument, and, per- 
haps, by having indulged in a 
glafs Or two more than ufual, re- 
plied, with fome warmth, that 
fuch wicked and filly refentment 
was the effect of fedr, and that he 
hoped, on the morrow, to thew 
Lanquenet that he had more cou- 
rage than himi{clf, 

What 
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What thall I fay ? how defcribe 
the intolerable rage, hatred, mad- 
nefs, and imprecations of Lan- 
quenet towards his friend, his 
brother! towards one who would 
have facrificed his own life to have 

referved his! He called hima 
asl dnd when he found that 
could not provoke him to draw 
his fword, ftruck him ! 

Oh, man, man, beware of paf- 
fion! beware of the patilions of 
others likewife! deem not thyfelf 
perfect, or the temper immovea- 
ble, and avoid conteft. 

Cleanthes, overwhelmed with 
fhame, forrow, and defpair, took 
up his hat in order to depart. 
Lanquenet laid hold on him, and 
vowed he would have fatisfaGtion 
before 
thes addreiled himfelf to the com- 
pany and to his outrageous bro- 
ther in the following manner: 

«« Gentlemen, and brother foldi- 
ers,that I mult die is certain ; that 
I have haflened my death by an 
upguarded expreffion to fupport a 
filly argument, 1s as certain.-— 
Were | to draw my fword to de- 
{troy one of the guardians of m 
country, how could I palliate my 
crime? And were I to kill the 
brother of my Amelia, how could 
I die in peace? Her lofs, alas! 
will be too fevere already. “To- 
morrow {hall end all further con- 
teft, IL fhall die. I have been 
{truck, degraded in the prefence 
of my brother officers, and [ will 
die, but not by the hand of my 
friend. My life thall be devoted 
to my country, and let her ene- 
mies make the purchafe. If you 
furvive, Lanquenet, be kind to 
my dear Amelia; let her not 








know our fatal quarrel, but give 
her this ring as a remembrance of 
one who dearly loved her. As 
for my children 

The tears prevented his pro- 
ceeding, he broke from his anta- 
gonilt and hurried to his tent. 

Imagine yourfelf capable of 
bewailing the miferies and follies 
of men, who ought all to live in 
love together, and have but one 

common interelt, that of admi- 
niftering to the neceflities of each 
other, and delighting in mutual 
actsofkindnefs, [magine your- 
felf hovering over the field of 
Minden, where one hundred and 
fifty thoufand men were drawn 
up to kill and deltroy each other, 
without any provocation; who 
murder without malice, having no 
other reafon but becaufe they are 
bid, and becaufe one man is cal- 
led French, and the other Eng- 
lifh. They begin in fear and 
trembling, they continue in hor- 
ror and madnefs, they end in 
wailing and lamentation.—But 
fee, behold our hero! Follow our 
Cleanthes! View with what def- 
perate intrepidity herufhes amidit 
his foes, what numbers fall be- 
neath his headlong vapour. In 
vain would his companions imi- 
tate his rage. His arm is the 
harbinger of death, terror is in 
his ftep, and defpair upon his 
brow. At length he falls, cover- 
ed with wounds ; glorious in his 
fall ! 

Retard your pity for a mo- 
ment. His hour is not come; 
he dies not; the hand of Provi- 
dence is overhim! Fainting with 
the lofs of blood, and fatigued with 

the 
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the labour of the fight, he finks, 
overpowered, to the earth, 

Bleffed be thy protecting hand, 
oh, Mournay! Thou fawelt a 
defperate man rufh headlong in- 
to the arms of death, and ftepped 
between. Thy kindred f{pirit 
beheld generous defpair depicted 
in the furious countenance of 
Cleanthes, and like his guardian 
genius, hovered over his wearied 
falling body, and caft the pretect- 
ing fhield of benevolence around 
him. It was thy arm that bore 
him from the field of flaughter, 
and applied the lenient hand of 
fuccour to his wounds, and the 
{weet perfuafive tongue of reafon 
and of friendfhip to his tears.-— 
Need I fay, Amelia oft has prayed 
for thee, or tell how much Cle- 
anthes loved and honored thee ? 

Imagine not Lanquenet beheld 
the impetuous valour of his rival 
without emotion. Hfe had vow- 
ed everlafting enmity to Clean- 
thes. After his departure from 
the tent, he had pledged himfelf 
in the fury of his paffion, by all 
that was honorable in man, never 
to reft till one or both of them 
were no more. Deep finks the 
fting of this into the heart of the 
arrogant. The virtue of Clean- 
thes had reproached him too oft- 
en, and long had fcattered the 
feeds of hatred in his bofom. He 
had accufed him of cowardice on 
the evening, and beheld his va- 
lour withangnifh on the morrow. 
He endeavoured to imitate the 
madnefs of Cleanthes during the 
battle, and fhared his fate: he 
fell a wounded prifoner into the 
hands of his enemies. 

it was not till the peace, when 


a general exchange of prifoners 
teok place, that our rival heroes 
returned to their native land. 
Small accidents are frequently 
productive of remarkable events. 
They happened to be fent to 
Dunkirk to embark for England 
both at a time. The boat in 
which Lanquenet had feated him- 
felf was very full of people, and 
thinking it might be unfafe to 
take in any more, he, with the 
impetuofity natural to his difpo- 
fition, {wore not another fhould 
enter. Cleanthes, however, know- 
ing he fhould lofe his paflage for 
fome time, if he did not take this 
opportunity of reaching the fhip, 
and being anxious to return to 
the arms of his Amelia, and the 
embraces of his children, ran 
along the fides of fome veifels, and 
{tepped into the boat. ‘Time, 
drefs, and the hurry of embarka- 
tion prevented them from recol- 
leting each other immediately. 
Lanquenet, however, initantane- 
oufly collared Cleanthes with an 
intent of tofling him overboard ; 
but by the refiltance and agility 
of Cleanthes, his foot flipped, and 
he fell overboard himfelf. No 
one was more affiduous in affilt- 
ing Lanquenet than his antago- 
nit; but judge their Jurprife, 
imagine the variety of pallions 
which fucceeded in their bofoms 
when they recognized each other. 
Irritated beyond meafure, by the 
difgrace that had jult befallen 
him, all the former rancour of 
Lanquenet rekindled in 2n inftant, 
when he behcld who was the au- 
thor of it. Cleanthes, on the 
contrary, in the moment of re- 





collection, exclaimed Good 


God! 
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God! brother, is it you!” and 
inftantly fprang to embrace him. 
He was pufhed back with vio- 
lence. ‘** Traitor,” faid Lanque- 
net, * and not brother, know me 
forthineimplacableenemy. This 
is the fecond wound thou halt 
given to mine honor, which ne- 
ver can be healed but by the 
death of one of us.”” The tear of 
anguifh {tole down the cheek of 
Cleanthes, the figh of defpair 
ftguggled in his bolom, while the 
remembrance of pa{t misfortunes 
fat heavy on his heart, and kept 
him filent. 

Their paflage to England was 
fhort and pleafant, and all eyes 
except thofe of Lanquenet and 
Cleanthes beheld the white rocks 
of Albion with rapture. 

When they were landed, our 
paflionate hero took Cleanthes a- 
fide, and addrelled him after the 
following manner : 

«© 1 am come, Sir, to demand 
an immediate and honorable fa- 
tisfaction. I will have no eva- 
fion. You have given me into- 
Jerable provocation, and think to 
fecure yourfelf, 1 fuppofe, in the 


~ arms of my fifter, andthe fmooth- 


nefs of*your fophiftry. For that 
reafon | have taken this opportu- 
nity of preventing all your arts, 
and infiit upon your fighting me 
this moment. 

Cleanthes was going to reply, 
when Lanquenet caught hold of 
his collar, prefented him with a 
piitol, and pointed his own at the 
head of Cleanthes. 

Oh, God ! that haft implanted 
patlions in the hearts of men for 
noble purpofes, how fhail we 
palliate their excefles, which are 





monftrous, nay, which frequent. 
ly exceed belief? How thall we 
vindicate their errors, which {till 
are to be pitied? 

Dreadful was the fituation of 
Cleanthes and Lanquenet! 

Cleanthes, however, with that 
intrepidity which is ever an at- 
tendant upon true courage, darted 

afide the arm of his adverfary, 

and though the piftol went off, 
efcaped unhurt, at the fame’in- 
{tant throwing him from him, 
faw his impiacable perfecutor 
fink once more beneath his better 
genius. 

Generofity was infeparable 
from hisheart. He fired off his 
piftoi again{t the clouds, flung it 
with horror from his hand, railed 
up his fallen adverlary, and calt 
himfelf at his feet, intreating him, 
with all the enthufiafm of love 
and friendthip, to forgive his er- 
rors, and receive him once more 
to his bofom. 

Hard mutt have been the heart 
that could have withitood the 
force and manner of his entrea- 
ties. Lanquenet funk beneath 
his generolity as he had done be- 
fore his valour. He law the im- 
propriety of his own conduét and 
the fuperiority of his rival’s. He 
profited at lait by the example, 
andthough it was a fevere tafk to 
become a Cleanthes, he no longer 
remained a Lanquencet. 
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On TEMPER—REsPecTING 
THE MARRIED STATE. 
A PARITY of temper is one 

of the principal requifites 
in matrimonial happinefs ; and 
yet it is poflible that too great a 
fimiliarity of difpofition, may, in 
2 4 cafes, render both parties 
vretched. For inftance, if two 
perfons of a gay and carelefs turn 
of mind thould happen to be unit- 
ed, both will think themfelves 
entitled to purfue their joint or 
feperate amufements, w'thout be- 
ing encumbered with any atten- 
tion to domettic economy, till e- 
ven the neceflary means for their 
fupport may be irretrievably la- 
viihed away. 
Again, fhould two perfons of 
a faturnine complexion be joined 
in the indifloluble bond of mar- 
riage, the natural gloominefs of 
their difpofitions will be increaf- 
ed by each others converfe ; me- 
lancholy will become habitual, 
and care be heiyhtened to defpon- 
dency. 
* Not minds of melancholy ftrain, 
‘ Stull filent, or that {till complain, 
‘Can the dear bondage biefs; 
‘As well may heavenly concerts 
{pring 
¢ From two old lutes, with ne'er a 
itring, 
‘Or none befide the bafs. 


‘ Nor can the fweet enchantment 
hold, 

*T wo jarring foulsofangry mold, 

« The rugged and the keen : 

‘ Sampfon's young foxes might as 
well — 

‘Ip bands of chearful wedlock 
dwell, 

With fre-brands tied between.’ 





From thefe examples it is ob- 
vious, that a fimilitude of difpo- 
fitionsalone, though a ftrong in- 
centive to affe€tion, will not al- 
ways infure matrimonial felicity. 
And yet I ath perfeétly convinc- 
ed, that whenever there is any 
material difference of fentiment 
or manners, there never was, of 
will be, ahappy marriage. We 
naturally admire thofe we love, 
and as naturally iinitate what we 
admire. The fimiliarity that.a- 
rifes from conformity, and a de- 
fireto pleale, has a fuperior charm 
to that which is merely comp!ex- 
ional. To adopt the fentiments 
of a perion, is the moit delicate 
proof of approbation and efteem 3 
and pertaps the compliment is 
valued by our felf-love, in pro- 
portion to the facrifice which has 
been made of an oppolite way of 
thinking. 

That conformity of manners, 
as far as religion a1 nd reafon will 
permit, is one of the indifpen ifa- 
ble duties of a wife, will not, I 
think be denied by any one. But 
there are ladies, who have an art 
of letting their condefcenfion ap- 
pear too  Rron gly in the act, as ‘it 
fubmitting to the impofftions of 
a tyrant, "sather than chearfully 
full! ling the obligation they had 
entered Tato at the altar—to love, 
honour, and obey. 

The fame words or aétions, 
expreifed or performed in a gra- 
Cio#s Or uMgracious Manner, mat 
produce effeéts as diferent as love 
andhate. I would, therefore, re- 

commend it to the candidates tor 
happinefs in the married {tate, to 
facrifice to the Graces, in their 
conjugal demeanour, as fi ncerely 
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as they do at their toilets; for 
good-breeding is as necellary to 
the prefervation of domeftic har- 
mony, as it can poilibly be to the 
general intercourfe and com- 
merce of life. 

Solomon, in his defcription of 
a virtuous woman, has furnithed 
us with the fineft idea that ever 
was given, of a wife's addrefs to 
her hufband. «* She openeth her 
mouth with wifdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindnefs.” 
And furely there exifts not a be- 
ing, under the form of man, who 
could reje& fuch an addrefs, with 
{corn or infolence. 

We thould, however, tae par- 
ticular care to time our converfa- 
tion with our hufbands, and nei- 
ther idly obtrude upon their feri- 
ous hours of bufinefs or retire- 
ment, nor haftily miftake that re- 
ferve or gloom which may arife 
irom difhculties in their affairs a- 
broad, for ill temper or difgult at 
home. 

It is the duty of a wife, not 
only to regulate her own temper 
towards her hufband, but alfo to 
pay fuch an attention to his, as 
may prevent it from ever appear- 
ing ina difagreeable light. By 
{tudioufly obferving the proper 
feafons for the different fubje@ts 
on which fhe may have occafion 
to addrefs him, fhe may, imper- 
ceptibly to hint, and almoft to 
herfelf, obtain the power of guid- 
ing his concurrence er denial. 

A fenfible and virtuous wo- 
man, purfuing fuch a line of con- 
duct, for the mutual advantage 
of her hufband and family, with- 
out any lelfith views, (which only 
hittle minds are capable of) comes 





neareft to the idea that mortals are 
taught to conceive of a Guardian 
Angel, whv, unfeen, dire€ts our 
doubtful choice to what is beft, 
and leads our erring fteps into 
the paths of happinels and peace. 

I have hitherto confidered this 
great article of Temper, only in 
one point of view, merely as it 
relates to the colloquial inter- 
courfe between a wedded pair. I 
come now to thew, that its influ- 
ence is univerfally extenfive ; and 
that it is one of the main fprings 
which guides or deranges the hu- 
man machine, through every {ta- 
tion and fituation of life. 

An unmarried woman is very 
rarely faid to be ill-tempered ; 
and yet there is fuch prodigies in 
nature as young vixens, who, 
however they may conceal their 
ill-hamour from their lovers, and 
general acquaintance, will furely 
betray it to their parents, fer- 
vants, and intimates. ‘** A little 
lump leaveneth the whole,” and a 
peevifh maiden will infallibly 
make a crofs wife; for when 
once a fournefs of difpofition be- 
comes habitual, there is no alka- 
line in nature fufficiently power- 
ful, to correét the heart- burnings 
and bitternefs of a ditlatished tem- 
per. A perfon, fo affeéted, like 
one infeéted with the plague, ne- 
ceffarily fpreads the contagion of 
difcontent around her. Her pa- 
rents lament the badnefs of her 
difpofition ; her other relations 
and conneétions are fenfible of a- 
verfion, initead of affe€lion, to- 
wards her ; and her fervants re- 
gret that the irkfomenefs of fer- 
vitude is aggravated by receiving 
their fubfiltence from a tyrant, 

whom 
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whom they can neither pleafe, 
re{pect, or love. — 

As gravity, which is fometimes 
but another name for dulnefs, 
has been fiequently miltaken tor 
wifdom, fo is chearfulnefs often 
accepted for good-humour. But 
that {pecies of chearfulnefs which 
we mect with in fociety, that 
laughs in the eye, and lights up 
the countenance, generally pro- 
ceeds rather from an ebullition 
of the fpirits, than a defigned and 
gonfiltent exertion of our powers 
to pleafe, and is more frequently 
the refult ofa lively than a placid 
difpofition, As it flows from an 
accidental caufe, its effets mutt 
neceffarily be precarious ; it is, 
therefore, fubject to caufelefs and 
fudden deje€tion, to which habi- 
tual good-humour is by no means 
jiable. 

Diltine as thefe two qualities 
are, they have yet one property 
common to both, and at the fame 
time different from what can be 
imputed to any other happy en- 
dowment ; which ts, that they are 
mott meritorious where they are 
leait natural. An idiot may be 
conititutiona'ly good-humoured, 
and avillain be cheartul, from a 
glow of health ora flow of fpirits ; 
but that fpecies of good-hwmour 
which is the refult of fenfe, vir- 
tue, and gratitude to Providence, 
will be uniform in its appearance, 
and contiltent in its manners 3 
it will not, like an April day, 
lour and fhine almoit in the fame 
moment; nor, like the flaming 
heats of July, will the brightnets 
of the meredian fun foretel the 
approaching thunder; but clear, 


calm and ‘undilturbed, fhall it 


fhine on, even to its lateft hour. 

Such a blefled flate of mind 
mult nece{larily communicate the 
happinefs it feels all around ir, 
Like the {mooth ftream, it re- 
fleets every object in its juft pro- 
portion, and in its faireft colours ; 
while the turbulent and ruffled 
fpirit, like troubled waters, ren- 
ders back the images of things 
diflorted and broken, and com- 
municates to them all that difor- 
dered motion which arifes folely 
from its own agitation. 

This beautiful fimile has a 
double claim to female attention ; 
for rage, jealoufy, or any other 
ungentle paffion, deform the fair- 
eft face almoft as much as they 
degrade the mind, and * can un- 
fex the lovelieft of the lovely kind, 
even from the top to the toe.’ 

But there is a higher and a 
ftronger motive than any I have 
yet mentioned, for *polfefling our 
fouls in gentienefs,” if we pre- 
fume to call ourfelves Chriltians. 
Shall the difciple of a futfering 
Saviour, dare torefent with furi- 
ous outrage the real or imaginary 
injuries fhe may receive? Or can 
{he kneel before the throne of 
mercy, ana fupplicate the God of 
peace and good will to man, for 
pardon or protection, while her 
heart is agitated with a fpirit of 
malice or revenge towards a fel- 
low creature fiai! as her wretched 
felf? This were an infult upon 
piety, a mockery of devotion ! 

We arevailured that God re- 
jets the proud, gnd that an hum- 
ble and a contrite heait are pre- 
cious in his fight. Shall we then 
ca{t away the heart felt tranf{port 





of thinking ourlelves under the 
guidance 
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guidance and protection of an 
Almighty Providence, to facrifice 
to Moloch? And give away the 
birth-right of the redeemed, for 
the fad privilege of torturing our- 
felves ? For Providence has wife- 
ly ordained, that all the malevo- 
lent paffions of the human brealt 
fhould prey upon their poffeffors. 

Peace eves dwelt with envy, 
rage, or hate. 

As marriage among Chriftians 
is of divine inftitution, all marri- 
ed perfons fhould confider a pro- 
per conduct towards each other, 
as the fulhllingof a religious duty. 
‘To promote harmony, peace, or- 
der, and happinefs in their fami- 
Jies, is the mutual and undoubtr- 
ed obligation both of man and 
wife. This rule once eftablith- 
ed and reduced to practice, even 
libertines will own that marriag 
is the happielt {tate on earth ; ban 
when the fiends of difcord, rag 
confufion and mifery, ufurp the 
place oi thofe dear houthold gods, 
their very oppofites, we muit a- 
gree w ith Dr. Tillotfon, and own 
that fuch a {tate is but “ a letler 
hell, in paflage to the greater.” 

Be it your care, then, to reverfe 
this fad idea, and by the mildnefs 
of your manners, and the fweet- 
nels of your tempers, render the 
marriage ftate a leiler heaven, in 
pallage to the greater. 


onde do SE) > > “+ oe ve 
On MODEST Y. 


fe HE attempts fo fuccefsful in 

the fathionable world to 
bring modelty into difrepute, un- 
der the name of bathfulnefs, can 
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never be fufficiently execrated, as 
they not only tend to eradicate 
feminine delicacy and happinefs, 
in that {phere of life only, but 
communicate degeneracy to their 
inferiors, and fo in gradation they 
corrupt (if poflible) the lowelt 
line of exiftence, through the 
great prevalence of imitation. 
Oh! my fair countrywomen, be 
convinced, in departing from the 
walks of modetty and delicacy 
you depart from the charms of 
virtue ; inltead of being more al- 
luring, you excite compaflion and 
diflike, in proportion to your li- 
bertinifm, and fo wreck your 
peace of mind, and internal en- 
joyment, in “ preying on gar- 
bage.”.—Be convinced, while you 
retain modefty and delicacy, you 
will be loved, cherifhed, and ef- 
teemed ; as you depart frem thefe 
very amiable companions, in the 
fame degree you will depart from 
the empire of fterling beauty ; 
and fatiety will give birth to dif- 
guit. W. 
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OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 
Addrefjed to the Lavtgs. 
PAPER FIRST. 


That it is neceffary to diftinguifa 
between the 


Crime and the CRIMINAL. 


HILE it muft be acknow- 
ledged with more than 

flight conviction, that there is 
much charity to be found in the 
world, much tender compatiion, 
many brave efforts to relieve dil- 
trefs, 
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trefs, and a “ hearing ear” toeve- 
ry misfortune, it 1s yet equally 
true that in many cafes, we Carry 
compaflion too far, that we at- 
tend too much to the feclings of 
the moment, and while we are 
fufficiently and tenderly fhocked 
at the fight of diftrefs, we are too 
inattentive to the caule. «“ ] 
know nothing of the man’s vices, 
he afked me for half a crown and 
J gave it to him,” is reported to 
have been faid by Dr. Johnfon to 
a gentleman who mere we to 
him that the object he had jutt 
relieved was an infamous fellow, 
and one of his (Dr. Johnfon’s) 
enemies. ‘* It a my cultom,”’ 
faid another gentleman, “‘ to give 
money to every beggar that | 
meet, becaufe 1 had rather give 
monev to fifty undeferving ob- 

jects than let one pats unre lieved 
who ftood in need of it.’’-— There 
is no finding fault with principles 
like thefe, without putting an un- 
pleafant conftraint. on our fym- 
pathy: for, why fhould we be 
{crupulous in our enquiries, wher 
the fubje& of them is but a forry 
halfpenny ? 

1 will turn, therefore, from the 
confideration of this mode of cha- 
rity, to another fubject. I have 
hinted that it is potlible to carry 
compatlion too far. And this 
appears to be the cafe when, to 
jultify our compatlion for objets 
who have by their crimes brought 
mifchief on their heads, we at- 
tempt to jultify thofe crimes. 
This ts certainly more than cum- 
patlion requires, and much more 
than jultice will admit. Yet in 
how m: iny novels do we Sind the 
author exciting the beit effurts of 





his pen in gliding over the follies 
which have induced ruin, and in 
extenuating the crimes which 
have plunged a family into dif- 
trefs, which perhaps have con- 
figned a daughter to deftruction, 
aud have brought the grey hairs 
of atender parent with forrow te 
the grave? ‘This method of pal- 
ee. crimes, admitti ng it to 

e compa nate t ywards the fuf. 
fering object, is the greatett pof- 
fible cruelty to the fui ivtiile.-dle 
thofe young minds ealily worked 
upon by a tale of woe—and to 
thofe unfettled minds which can- 
not but be pleafed to find the 
frailty they lean to, fo elegant and 
ably defended. 

There can be Jittle doubt that 
much mifchief has been done i in 
the reading world by thofe pal lhia- 
tives. ‘| here can be little doubt 
that they are hurtful to weak 
heads, and pernicious to tender 
and inexperienced hearts. Let 
us, therefore, in exerting our 
compatlion towards the diltreffed, 
beware of confounding their 
crimes and the confequences of 
them, fo as to take off the weight 
of cenfure from the one, and of 
pain from the other at the fame 
time. Befides, it oneht to be 
confidered, that this double come 
paffion for 
minal is not really necellary. If 
penitence be produced by the fuf- 
ferings of the odje t, we thall 

le 


the crime and the cri- 


counteract the fuitable eFects of 
diftrets and ptt: le, and almoit 
perfuade her or Him that a 
have been more ui nfortunate th 

guilty. No, let us rather scaite 
pait to 
hour of 


all reflection on what is 
| the poor fuiferer, for the 
refletion 
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reflection will be fufficient of it- 
felf, and apply ourfelves to the 
relief of their immediate diltrefs, 
fo as to reftore to health, happi- 
nefs, and to fociety, one, who by 
penitence only can do honor to 
focietyv, or reward the benevolence 
of friends. It wouldbea ftrange 
maxim in morals that we ought 
mot to pity misfortunes without 
at the fame time palliating and 
exculing the crimes which were 
the caufes. And would it nut be 
fhocking to think, that while we 
refcued a penitent proftitute frem 
the {treets, we ought to convince 
her that the was not otherwife 
gui'ty than as being unfortunate 
or unfuccefsful. Shocking, how- 
ever, as this may appear, it mutt 
actually be the fentiment of thofe 
perfons who pay that refpect to 
proftitutes in high life, which is 
due only to women of virtue and 
chara€ter, and who think nothing 
of their fons having connections 
with a woman who has been the 
miftrefs of a lord, while they 
would be mighty angry if his 
guilt was conlined to the lower 
order of unhappy females. 

The more we endeavour to 
palliare thofe follies which lead to 
ruin, the more we are apt to fall 
into them, the more we take from 
the beauty, dignity, and ftrength 
of virtue ; 5; it becomes a duty, 
therefore, in the relief of diftrefs, 
wholly to lay afide ail contiderati- 
on of the caufe, unlefs in as far as 
different caufes may occafion dif- 
terent exertions of benevolence : 
for example, a firlt offence, oran 
ovly offence, calls loudly for our 
compatiion. a repitition of 
crimes, or a habit of vice, parti- 





cularly if we difcover fymptoms 
of a hard heart, demand our pity 
inthe fame degree, but our relief 
in alefler degree ; for where mot 


good may be done, moft relief | 


will naturally be adminiftered, 


In a word, then, whatever we | 


may think proper to be done in the 
relief of diltrefs arifing from mif- 
conduét | 
diftrefs J have alla long meant) 
let us follow the aictates of com- 
pallion as far as that and our Cir- 
cumftances will permit; but let 
us always confider that a vice 
which has a tendency to end in 
ruin ts not lefs a vice for not hav- 
ing done fo, and that when ruin 
has been the confequence, we 
have an additional argument a- 
gaintt it, inftead of any cncourage- 
ment to defend it. 

I will conclude this fubje by 
aftory. A friend of mine, who 
is now among thofe who have 
been,” was one day walking near 
his country houfe, and oblerved 
a man carrying two pails of wa- 
ter, but feemi: ngly unable to the 
taik. My friend, who was the 
moft generous of all men, went 
up to the man and faid, “ Honeit 
man, you don’t feem able to car- 
ry your burthen, how came you 
to be employed thus?” The ‘old 
man told him that carrying water 
to the neighbouring village was 
all he had to fubfilt upon, that he 
had a wife nearly as old as him- 
fclf, but more fickly ; that he was 
near feventy, and made a fhift to 
earn two pence or three pence a 
day in his prefent employment. 
My friend, giving him fome mo- 
ney, defired him to call at his 
houfe next day, and in the mean 

time 


‘for that is the kind of 
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time enquired into his ftory, 
which he found to be true, went 
and paid what rent was due, and 
the rent per advance for two 
years. —When the old man came 
next day, he received an allow- 
ance of two fhillings and fix 
ence, which he was told he 
{ould be paid weekly, and that 
he might come when he pleafed 
and receive fuch provifions as 
were left. He came confequent- 
ly every day, and within two 
months was detected {lealing—- 
the dog's meat, which it appeared 
he had made a practice of {tealing 
and felling in the village.—My 
friend ordered him to come no 
more to his houfe, but continued 
his allowance. He confidered 
the wretch’s guilt with abhor- 
rence—but he confidered his dif- 
trefles, and relieved the latter 
without attempting to palliate the 
former, which, indeed, was be- 
yond all excufe. x 





NESTOR. 
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On CARD PLAYING. 


To the Epirors of the LADIES 
MAGAZINE. 


(GENTLEMEN, 
T was my lot very lately to be 

a witnefls of a icene, which 
proved that fome fnug partics do 
not wait for the round being over, 
to talk the news of the day. I 
was invited to Mrs. 4pe’em’s rout. 
Mrs. Ape’em is a lady in the city, 
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lity, aud gives routes to larger com- 


panies than her houfe can poffibl 
hold. But it is not my bufinefs 
at prefent to delineate her cha- 
racter, fo much as to tranfcribe 
for your ufe, the converfation of 
one of the card-tables. Not be- 
ing myfelf concerned in any fet, 
I had the more opportunities of 
obferving others, and, by the af- 
fiftance of my pencil, behind a 
window-curtain, unfeen and un- 
obferved, I am enabled to fend 
you the following dialogue, which 
you may entitle, 


THE HUMOURS OF THE 
CARD-TABLE ; 


OR, 


4 SILENT Game of Whit. 


CuHaracters, Mrs. and Mi/s 
Smicket, AM/r. TATTLE, and 
Mrs. GOBETWEEN. 


ScensE—A Parlour 


at cards. 


Mr. Tattle, (dealing )—So then, 
ladies,you protefs you don’t know 
any thing of Ad/r. Spruce’s aitair 
with Mrs. Huyley—the molt co- 
mical affair-—he-——he—bBy gad— 
It is my opinion—fure 1 have 
not mifdealt— 

Mis §. have thirteen— 

Kirs. S. And [— 

Mrs. G. And I— it’s all right, 
Mr. Taitle—Mrs. Hayley was a\- 
ways one of thefe kind of people 
one dues not like—fo clofe, and 
fo referved—what's trumps? 

Tattle. A diamond—The true 





company 


{tate of the matter | believe was 





who prides herfelf ona clofe imi- 
tation of the manners of the gua- 


‘that-—that’s our trick partner— 
there 
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there was an ad/clute neceflity for 
the marriage—nothing lefs could 
do, I aflure you. 

Mifs 8S. “Mother, you have 
played twice. 

Mrs. §. No child—count the 
cards—1 think the widow is more 
to blame than he; I hate fuch 
demure fluts. I never thought 
fhe would come to any thing. 

Mrs. G. Yes, yes ; there ' was 
Mifs Stately, our neighbour, you 
know what a hurry {he was in to 
geta hufband—that’s my trick, 
Sir—and what did fhe get after 
all? 

Tattle. 
lieve. 

Mrs. G. Lord! Mr. Tattle, 
you are fo comical—a knave— 
but he was only a clerk, at nine- 
ty pounds a year—for my part, | 
believe fhe bought his wedding 
fuit for him, and paid the parfon 
and clerk out of her own pock- 
et—a diamond, if you have one. 

Mrs. S. There istome wi- 
dows very f 


He yot nothing, I be- 


fortunate—fure never 
was a hand like mine, nothing a- 
bove a three in it—my poor dear 
hufband ufed to fay—O I beg 
your pardon, Ma’am, you trump- 
ed the hearts 

Mrs. G. 1 trumped them! 
not 1—it was a fpade—there is a 
pretty {tory too, | find about your 
neighbour i in Lombard-{treet. 

Tattle. O yes! a pretty affair 
there too! but it is no more than 
I expeéted—now for the odd 
trick—take it partner. 

Mifs §. Q! don’t talk to me— 
never was fuch a hand—I don’t 
think Adr. Stick fo difagreeable a 
man as fome do—To be fure, 
Mifs Biddy kurt might have done 








| 
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better—No, Ma’am you don’t get 
that, there’s the king for you. 

Mrs. G. Lord! who would 
have thought you had the queen? 
Mrs. S. youdon’ t mind your hits, 
I like that pattern of your hand- 
kerchief valtly—where did you 
get it? ‘ d 

Mrs. 8. Of our linen- draper 
at the corner—a monttrBus civil 
man. 

Tattle. Yes, the man’s well 
enough—MMr. Jrifh you mean— 
but what think you of his wife. 
Take up the trick, partner. 

Mrs.G. QO! the! a great fat, 
uncivil fwab. I hate the fight of 
her and yet forfooth they talk 
of getting a carriage—fine times. 

Mrs. 8. By the bye, they tell 
me that the affair we were talk- 
ing of the other night, is not yet 
made up between Mr. and Mrs. 
Flarett. 

Mrs. G. No—nor likely to 
be—the man mutt be a fool—you 
have got the knave. 

Mr. Tattle. Amanmutt bea 
fool not to fee with his own 
eyes. 

MifsS. Yes, yes; I believe 
the matter was very plain. La, 
child, why do you not take his 
queen ; 

Tattle. Ma’am—you thall fee. 
Has any of you feen Mifs Popple 
lately ¢ 

Omnes. No 

Tattle. OQ then—probably you 
may fee (a laugh )——yes, yes; 
fine doings in the d/iey. I thaught 
it was not for nothing the pre- 
ferved that fituation. But, how- 
ever, that’s no bufinefs of ours. 

Mrs. G. What! has the made 
a flip too? 
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Jattle. A flip! ay, a tumble 
too 

Mrs. 8. Ay; you are fo wit- 
ty, Mr. Tattle, 1 proteft there is 
no ftanding againit you—whofe 
ace is that? 

Mifs 8. Now for it—I'll bet 
you half a crown, Mrs. G. we 
have it. I knew M/s Popple long 
ago, and never expected better 
from her. She was always too 
fentimental for me—then fhe ufed 
to drefs fo 

Mr:.G. Yes, I believe fome 
part of her drefs ‘is not paid for 
yet—-l faw a millener’s bill once 
for fourteen pounds not paid— 
and I dare fay it was not the on- 
ly one—my trick, Sir. 

Tattle. There, two by honours, 
and three by cards—Mi/s Popple 
has done for herfelf now—thall I 
mark the game, partner ? 

Mifs 8: Who deals? QO! mo- 
ther, It is your turn now And 
they fay the fellow fhe has gone 
off with was a journeyman tay- 
lor—— 

Omnes. A taylor! O my! 
O my! Omy! 











Here, Gentlemen, my account 
ends—and is very much at your 
fervice, if you chufe to infert it. 

Iam, &c. 


Bos SHORTHAND. 


* ae de 





SELECT LETTERS, 


Or Specimens of Femarce Lirr- 
RATURE. 





LETTER XI. 


Mrs. Stanton to M/s Her- * 


VEY. 


ES Maria, with the trueft 
{ubmiffion do I bend to the 
feverity of my fate confci- 
ous that impatient murmurings 
again{t the all-wife decrees of 
Providence, will but irritate that 
power whofe wrath ] humbly de- 
precate. Patience, my dearett, 
1s a lenient balm for evils almott 
remedilefs, the foft confolation of 
a friend can produce furpriting 
effeéts—I am a {triking initance 
of its force, who can calm! y phi- 
lofophize under afflictions, which, 
notwith{tanding this boafted for- 
titude, at times pierces my very 
fon]—but what is this adventure 
which has fu deeply affected my 
Maria? With the greater impa- 
tience do kL wait for the inveiti- 
gation of the miitery; your de- 
icription chilled me with horror: 
what diftrefs mult the aged pair 
have endured !—Death was mer- 
ciful in relieving the poor old man 
from fufferings too mighty for 
humanity to fuftain—and to your 
benevolent mother it is given to 
comfort the haplefs widow ;-——— 
but what is this—a letter—re- 





joice with me, thou friend of my 
heart, it is indeed a letter from 
my Stanton—1 ftop to read the ef- 
fufions of a faithtul love.—Yes, 


l have read—but, O my good 





God ! can it be—is it my Henry, 
F the 
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the tender fympathifing hufband, 
whofe heart has dictated this in- 
fernal {croil? O no, he was all 
gentlenefs, all foftnefs, he could 
not wound the already afflicted 
—butalas! thehand—the method 
by which it was conveyed ; all, 
all corroborates, and tells me I 
am fufpected—-of what—-with 
whom—O painful fufpence—but 
read my en/y friend, and wonder 
at my calinnefs. 

“H. Stanton’s compliments 
to Eliza, withes not to interrupt 
her plealing contemplations, by 
unavailing complaints or remon- 
ri ices 3 begs ihe will not, un- 

Jer the nail of love, exhibita du- 
sliciay of conduct utterly detetta- 
ble—as the proofs of her infamy 
are too {trong to admit of extenu- 
ation or excufe: hope fhe will 
not attempt to palliate crimes too 
flagrant to be defended.”” Words 
cannot paint my diftrefs—what 
black incendiary has infinuated 
fhocking fulpicions in the mind 
of my hufband—in vain do I] 
torment mylelf, in vain (tudy to 
inveitigate the horrid villainy. 
What Aim, whofe pen ever traced 
the fondeit, tendereft expreflions ; 
him, whole faithtul Jove compen- 
fated for every woe, and was 
more than a reward for the molt 
ignominious treatment; can he 
forfake, and even pidieuls # O 
torture infupportable!— Y es Hen- 
ry, if to weep the tedious night a- 
way in fruitlefs wifhes for thy 
prefence; if to pafs the melan- 
choly dey alone, wandering amidi{t 
the gloomy fhades, and courting 
folitude, merely to meditate thy 


worth, and for the enjoyment of 


that privilege, tame.y iubnit to 





the moft poignant raiilery and 
contemptuous treatment—if to 
know no pleafure, but what arifes 
from thinking, talking, and writ- 
ing of thee; if this is a proof,, 
the marks are indeed {trong upon 
me, and I muft plead guilty to the 
black indi@ment. But alas! | 
am no longer permitted to pour 
out my grief to thee: a metlage 
from my aunt commanding my 
prefence, tears me from the only 
confolation my wretched fate at- 
fords. 

My eyes betrayed the cruel 
emotions of my heart to Mrs. 
D But alas, too common 
are thofe traces of unhappinefs 
upon my grief-worn countenance, 
to excite the attention of my un- 
feeling relations; not once did 
they ever attempt to wipe the dif- 
trefsful tear from the pale cheek 
of woe. A virtuous fenfibility, 
the glory of our fex—they abfo- 
lutely laugh at—and all thofe 
finer feelings of the foul, which 
dignify human nature, they treat 
as idle chimeras, adopted only by 
thofe who are diltinguithable for 
affectation; the tear that trem- 
bles in the eye of fympathy, or 
the beauteous tint that flufhes the 
fenfible countenance, meet alike 
their envy and contempt. My 
coufin Charlotte, feeing me more 
than ufually dejected, afked with 
an ironical air, if any thing had 
happened to my caro fp ofo ; od- 
ferving, if continual tears were 
the bleifed eifects of matrimony, 
the was happy in hitherto efcap- 
ing the galling chain? A 
which fhe turned upon my aunt, 
filled me with the mo? horrid 
fulpicions, and 1 anfwered with 
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fome acrimony, it is to be hoped 
Mifs, your Hymen will meet 
with no cruel interruptions from 
vile incendiaries, who bafely en- 
vy the happinefs they cannot par 

take. She could not bear the 
pointed farcafm, but left the room 
abruptly.—Upon my word Mrs, 

Stanton, I am furprifed ; is it thus 
you return my tendernefs, in per- 
mitting your itay with my daugh- 
ter, till your romantic Jieuteaant 
returns ; you Certainly take a pro- 
per method to make your compa- 
ny acceptable ; but retire if you 
pleafe ; you are an ablolute mif- 

anthropilt. I need not tell you 
this was an edulion of my aunt’s 
tendernefs 5 1 gladly avaiied my- 
felt of the permuffion, and relpect- 
fully withdrew. = It is with hor- 
rer | mention, even to you, the 
doubts I have of Charlotte; the 
look the gave my aunt, conveys a 
thoufand tormenting ideas: on 
her, my friend, the dire fufpicion 
fajls, fhe who could take every 
method to feparate congenial 
fouls, may well be guilty of this 
Jaft atrocious adt, to {well the 
horrid catalogue of her crimes. 
Often has my Maria hinted her 
wilh, to know what has plunged 
me into my prefent melancholy ; 
fhe fhall be gratified; what my 
tongue refufed to utter, the pen 
fhall truly delineate; my next 
fhall tran{mit a true and taithful 
account. 


Adieu, my deareft Mifs Her- 
vey, May uninterrupted felicity 
evemybe thy lot, thou beit and only 
friend of 

ELiza. 





A SKETCH of the EGYPTI- 
AN LEARNING. 


MASIS king of Egypt, was 
reputed one of the mutt 
learned men in the country ; an|, 
from his love ef feience, hal 
{thown particular marks of favour 
to Thales of Miletus, who vilited 
Egypt during his reign. Be- 
tween this prince and the con- 
temporary king of Ethiopia thers 
fubfitted an emulation of a vex v 
extraordinary kind, which was 
maintained by alternately pro- 
pounding, to each other, queiti- 
ons of difficult folution. ‘Lue 
king of Egypt demanded to knv 
of his ant agonilt, What is ohi- 
eft of all things? What fairest ? 
What wifeit? Ww hat mot come. 
mon? What molt pro‘tasle? 
What mott hurtful’ Wheat moit 
powerful ? What mat eary 7” — 


The anfwers of the Ad hiopian 
werethefe: The oldeit of toro, 
is Time. The fairelt, Ligh 

The wifeit, Truth. Phe aot 


common, Death. The molt pro- 
fitable, God. “The mot nuretel, 
the Devil. The moit powerfel, 
Fortune. The moit eaiy, that 
which pleafeth.” 

Thefe quettions feemed of fo 
great importance to Amaiis, that 
he fent Niloxenus into Greece, 
to confult the wife’ men on the 
fubjeét. 

Thales, on reading the above 
mentioned {ciuiuons of the great 
JEtopian, atked whether Amatis 
had ap proved of them? Nilox- 
enus aniwered, that with fome 
he was fatisficd, and with others 
not. ‘ And yet replied Dhales, 

there 
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there is not one of them but is 
erroneous, and betsays igno- 
rance.”” 

In fo great efteem were fuch 
enigmatical queftions held by 
thofe two kings, that they even 
ventured to ftake whole diftriéts 
of their dominions on the folut:- 
on of them. 

In one of thofe difputes, the 
king of Egypt, finding himfelf 
unable to maintain the contelt by 
the afliitance of his own fubjects, 
had recourfe to Bias, the wife- 
man of Priene, to whom he fent 
the following letter, by Nilox- 
enus. 

«« Amafis, king of Egypt, faith 
thus to Bias, the wifeit of the 
Greeks. The king of Aithiopia 
contendeth with me for pre-emi- 
nence in wifdom. Mattered in 
other things, he has at length 
made a very tlrange demand, 
which is no lefs than that | fhall 
dgink up the fea. This propoli- 
tion if I refolve, I fhall obtain 
many of his towns and Cities; 
but if otherwife, | muft lofe ail 
thofe which are about Elephanti- 
na. Confider of it, and fend 
Niloxenus back with all f{peed. 
Whatever | cando for your friends 
and country, fhall not be want- 
ing.” 

‘When Bias received this letter, 
he was at Corinth, in company 
with the reilt of the wife men, 
who had been invited thither by 
Periander. He had no fooner pe- 
rufed it than he whilpered to Cle- 
obulus, who happened to fit next 
him, and then addreffing himfelf 
to Niloxenus, ‘“* What! faid he, 
Amafis, who commands fo many 
men, and poficffes fo excellent a 





country,avill he, for a few obfcure 
villages, drink up the fea ?” “ But 
if he was defirous of doing fo, an- 
{wered Niloxenus, fmiling z 3; con- 
fider Bias, how might he. be able 
to accomplifh it:’’ ** Bid the 
‘Ethiopian, replied Bias, withhold 
the rivers from running into the 
fea, until Amafis fhall have drank 
that which is now fea. For the 
requifition concerns that only 
whichis fuch at prefent, not what 
{hall be hereafter.”’ On receiv- 
ing this anfwer, Niloxenus em- 
braced him with joy ; and the 
reft of the wife men applauded the 
folution. 


ANECDOTE of GEORGE 
the \ild. 


T the late unhappy period 
of his Majefty’s illnefs, 
when every word was weighed, 
when every look was icanned, “ 
veral of the attendants at Wind- 
for were more than once thrown 
into aftoniihment at the remarks 
of their ijlu(trious Sufferer. 
One afternoon Colonel G 
was defirous to play a game at 
draughts with the Sovereign, by 
way of pafling the time away. 
His Majeity as at other intervals, 
uncommonly lucid, kept his ad- 
verfary’s fkill on the watch for an 
advantageous Move. At length 
the opportunity arrived, when the 
Colonel, exulting, faid, * Now, 
Sir, I ihall beat you, for I am go- 
ing to make a king.’ — * Then,’ 
faid the Monarch, looking figni- 


ficantly, ‘you canné ad ieadke. amore 
unl appy thr ing § ,? 
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Addreffed to Mifs P ’s. 
OW at thofe feet where 
wealth and pow’r gives laws, 

Let others proftitute their venal 
{train ; 

And air-blown piles of undeferv’d 

apptaufe, 

Build for the weak, the wicked, 

and the vain. 


With nobler caufe my Mufe fin- 
cere is fir’d, 
The foul-felt rapture of a well 
plac’d love ; 
On which my heart ftill feaiting, 
{till untir’d, 
In mutual biifS life’s moment 
will improve. 


For all the'virtues that her fex 

canc claim, 

All that e’er fill’d enamour’d 

pos ’s fong ; ; 

With fenfe fuperior, and a fpot- 
lefs fame, 

To the fweet miftrefs of ‘my 


no 
lays belon ip. 


Her generous mind with nothing 
bafe is Gain ‘d, 
Its thought quite e honeft, as her 


ESSAYS, 


Her words and aétions are alike 
linfeign’d, 

Guile’s unacquainted with her 
voice or eye. . 


A noble delicacy forms her tafte, 

An eleganr fimplicity her airy 

Her fentiments s jul, her man- 
ners chafte 

Oh! the is all my chofen wifh 
and care. 


To vain coquets fhe leaves the 
cruel joy, 
Of meanly acting under fore’d 
difguile, 
Who rack with hope and fear till 
they deltroy, 
And wear away that love w nid 
moit they prize. 


From re@titude of mind’the vir- 
thous maid, 
ly pation view ‘d with fympa- 
thy divine 5 
Such nice difcernment wants no 
foreign aid, 
Her faithful temper felt the 
faith of mine. 


Since thus with rapture has my 
foul been biett, 


doat like me,; 
To love's foft fervitude I'm 
ron? preit, 


And nought abhor fo much as 





looks i mply ; : 


\ bel cing tree. 


Then 


Unknown to thofe who cannot: 








POE 
Then hafte the period that fo flow 


appears, 
And may kind Providence my 
days prolong ; 
To foothe with conitant love her 
future years, 
And guard her iteps from vio- 
lence and wrong. 


If in our journey through life’s 
doubtful courle, 
With fmooth tranquility I 
chiefly move ; 
Each {weet enjoyment ftill will 
have its force, 
In my dear D****’s unremitted 
love. 


Bur if the tempeft of misfortune 
blows, 

And fe!l adverfity befets me 
round ; 

My balmy contolation and repofe, 

In her foft bofommwill bealways 
found. 

* CASTALIO. 
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WIN T ER. 
Infcribed te Mifs- 





DIEU ye groves, adieu ye 
plains, 
All nature mourning lies; - 
See gloomy clouds, and thick’- 
ning rains, 
Obfcure the lab'ring fkies. 


See from afar th’ impending {torm, 
With fullen hafte appear ; 

See winter comes, adreary form, 
Torule the falling year. 





T R Y. 


No more the lambs with game. 
forne bound, 
Rejoice the gladden’d fight ; 
No more the gay enamell’d 
ground, 


Ox fylvan f{cenes delight. 
Thus, O Maria! much lov'd 


maid, 
Thy early charms fhall fail ; 
The rofe mutt droop, the lily fade, 
And winter foon prevail. 


Again the lark, {weet bird of day, 
May rife on active wing ; 

Again the fportive herd may play, 
And hail reviving fpring. 


But youth, my fair, fees noreturn, 
The pleafing bubbles o'er ; 

In vain its fleeting joys you mourn, 
They fall to bloom no more. 


Hafte then, dear girl! that time 
improve, 

Which art can ne’er regain ; 

In blifsful fcenes of mutual love, 


With fome diftinguith’dfwain. 


So fhail iife’s fpring like jocund 
May, 
Pafs {miling and ferene ; 
Thus fummer, autumn, glide a- 
way, 
And winter clofe the fcene. 
D. 


i ad a 
CHILDHOOD REGRETTED. 


Y ‘inmates are hufh’d in 
repole ; 
Loud whiltles the wintry blaft ; 
I'll make up a néat little fire, 
And think of the days that are 


pat. 
My 




















POETRY. 4y 


My hour of enjoyment is come, 
Unnotic’d I'll fitdown and ligh; 
The wife cannot blame what ido, 
The curious can’t queftion me 
why. 
My Selima_purs by my fide, 
Or heavily fleeps on the floor ; 
Alas! the’s growa ftupid and 
old, 
Her tricks will delight me no 
more. 


Oh the days, when thofe tricks 
could delight, 
J was happy, and active, and 
blythe 5; 
] fported, I danc’d, and I fung, 
And envy’d no creature alive. 


Unembitter’d and full were my 


JOYS, 
Then my heart in my laughter 
partook ; 
I fear’d not the truth of my 
friends, 


I faw no neglect in their look. 


Oh! ye days, will ye never return, 
Ye are fled, like a dove thro’ the 
air; 
And now each new year as it 
comes, 
But brings me addition of care. 


Born to trouble, poffefs’d of a 
heart, 
_ That bleedsat imagin’d diftrefs, 
That loves to anticipate pain, 
Oh! how can my forrows be 
a lefs ! 
Of the friends that my childhood 
rever d, 
Some have founda releafe from 
their pain 5 





And others, capricious in love, 
Wound my foul with their 
cruel difdain. 


The pleafures my childhood pur- 


u'd, 
Now trivial and taftelefs I find; 
And thofe that by cuftom fncceed, 
Oft leave but repentance behind, 


Now the curious examine my 
life, 
The flanderer blackens my 
fame ; 
The envious repeat the falfe tale, 
And the idle are ready to blame. 


I with to live free from reproach, 
To be peaceful, and pious, and 
pure ; 
But alas! ev'ry hour I offend, 
Nor tyad for my frailty a cures 


If youth is the feafon of jov, 
What hopes of relief, O my 


foul ! 

Thy woes with thy years will 
increafe, 

Till death puts an end to the 
whole. 


O death! thou’rt the end of our 
cares, 
But yet in idea the worft ; 
To be hid from the light of the 
fun, 
Forgotten, to lie in the duft. 


ADP rbd 


‘A COMPLAINT. 


ae apprehentling death 
and pain, 

To whom great God fhould [ 
compiain, 

To whom pour ovt my tears, 


But 


\ 


eee eel 
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But to the pow'r that gave me 
breath, 
The arbiter of life and death, 
The ruler of the {pheres ? 


Soon to the Grave’s Cimmerian 
fhade, 

I mutt defcend without thine aid, 
To ftop my fpirit’s flight ; 
Leave my dear partner here be- 

hind, 
And blooming babe, whofe op’- 
ning mind, 
Jutt lets in Reafon’s light. 


When fhe, folicitous to know, 
Why I indulge my filent woe, 
Clings fondly round my neck, 
My patlions then know no com- 
mand, 
my heart with {welling griefs ex- 
ands, 
Its tender tibres break. 


Father of the Creation wide, 

Why haft thou not to man deny’d 
The filken tie of Love ? 

Why food celeftial let him ta‘te, 

Then tear him from the rich re- 


pat, 
Real miferies to prove? 


A. B. 


404 EDD 0 
For the Ladies Magazine. 


An ADDRESS to R. P. 


LPHONSO, fay! whilit 
Mfome by folly fway’d, 
The, Jafh of keen, fatyric pen 
excite ; 2 

Whiltt ignorance fome, whilft 
others vice degrade, 

And various failings, ridicule in- 
vite: 


=~ mn Te 


How canft thou reafon, and how 
{till unite, 

The focial qualities—with judg. 
ment Clear, 

And how this pow’r acquire, to 
a&t aright ; 

And ever {cape the keen, repent- 
ant tear } 


To view alike the gay and gloomy 
hour, 

We know, philofophy can teach 
the mind ; 

Whilft others ceafe to feel, who 
boalt its pow’r, 

Combin’d in you, it fully do we 
find, 

Ema. 
00400 ke > >See vs Pee 
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A® ! what avails to hopelefs 9 
love, | 
The fplendors of departing day-- 

The mufic of the awaken’d grove, 

Where Nature’s warblers tunc 


the lay! * b 
y r 
Creation’s thoufand charms are 
lofty 
To him in vain her pow r 
difplay’d, 


Whofe * heart, in madd’ning 
tumults loft, 
D wells raptur’d on fome faith- 
‘lefs maid. 


No varying feafons are confefs‘d, 
Unmar kk 'd does he the change 





behold, 
Who feels within this tortur’d ‘ 
bre: Ai ft, 
“he fummer’s heat, and wintry 
cold, y. 
| FOREIGN 
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Vienna, Sept. 25. 
HE Spanith ambaflador at 


this court made an official 
communication on laft Saturday, 
of his Catholic Majetty’s difpoti- 
tion to co-operate with Auttria 
and Pruffia in their endeavours to 
re-eftablifh good order and tran- 
quility in France, by making a 
powerful diverfion on his fide , 
for which purpofe he had ordered 
a body of troops to march towards 
Pyrenees, to be in readinefs to act 
when it fhould be neceffary. 

Sept. 29. Weare informed, by 
our letters from Conftantinople, 
by the way of Venice, that the 
duvas des affaires of the court of 
Peterfburgh had communicated to 
the Reis Effendi, a note, demand- 
ing permiffion for eight thips of 
the line, and the fame number of 
frigates, to pafs the Dardanelles, 
in order to act again(t the French. 
The Reis Effendi teftified his fur- 
prife at a requifition of this na- 
ture, and flatly refufed it, alledg- 
ing the laft treaty of peace by 
which that of Kainardge was con- 
firmed. 

Strafbourg, O&. 4. The three 
hundred prifoners taken in the 
Palatinate arrived here this day 
— The general's advaiice guards, 
and regimental bands of mufic, 
accompanied by an immenfe mob 
preceded them. The Jacobines 
received them as brothers, mak- 
ing the air refound with the tune 
of ca ira,performed on the various 
initruments. ‘Lhe decree re- 


fpecting deferters, and other pa- 





pers tending to feducethe enemy’s 
armies, were diltributed to them 
in the French and. German lan- 
guages. Itis reported that the 
inhabitants of Spire and Mayence 
exclaimed, with a perfeét good 
will, wive Ja nation. 


FRENCH NATIONALCONVEN- 
TION—September, 26. 


M. Le Brun, Minifter of fo- 
reign affairs, prefented to the 
Convention, the following gene- 
ral view of Europe, as it re{peéts 
France. 

“The principles adopted a- 
mong us, have brought upon us 
the hatred of all kings, but th 
people are our friends, The cri 
lis in which the Republic now 
ttands is not the moft dangerous. 
In the {pring all the kings of Ku- 
rope will be leagued againtt us. 

“If we have every thing to 
fear from their hatred, their mu- 
tual jealouly and miftrult, as well 
as a variety of other circumflanc- 
es which may happen in the 
courfe of fix months, onght to 
free us from every uneafinefs. 

«© That woman of the North, 
who for twenty years has diiturb- 
ed the peace at Eurepe, threatens 
us, fhe (till announces the arrival 
of her troops, and yet fhe {till de- 
tains them, through a dread of 
feeing herfelf oppretied by her 
neighbours, 

We are told, that 30,000 Ruf- 
fians are coming to join thofe ar- 
mies which are now figliting a- 
gainit our liberty—thofe 30,000 
men have not yet palfed the fron- 
tiers of Poland. We have been 
told of thips in the White Sea— 
thofe fhips have rewured to the 

7 port 
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port of Cronftadt, becaufe they 
‘vere neither provided with pro- 
vifions or ammunition. A fleet 
was alfo faid to be coming from 
the Black Sea, but this fleet, fo 
long announced, has not yet ap- 
peared, Befides, to fend a fleet 
through the {traits of Conflanti- 
nople would be violating every 
kind of treaty with the Ottoman 
Porte, which is not much difpof- 
ed to grant favours to the Heroine 
of the North. 

« Poland, a prey to inteftine 
divifions, can undertake nothing 
abroad. 

«« Denmark, its interelts re- 
quire that it fhould oblerve the 
— neutrality. 

‘ The court of Vienna has at 
Lett prevailed wpon the Ger- 
man empire to declare war againtt 
France. We may expect that 
the Diet of Ratifbon will foon 
formally notify to us this refolu- 
tion. 


«© The union of the courts of 


Berlin and Vienna has been blam- 
ed by all poweis. “Phe war which 
they carry on againit us cannot 
fail of being prejudicial to them- 
felves. 

« A fecret fermentation which 
encreafes every day prevails at 
Berlin. Frederic has demanded 
a reinforcement of 30,coo men. 
They cannot be fent to him with- 
out incurring the danger of an in- 
furreCtion. fle can hope tor no 
farther afliftance in money, and 
the treafures accumulated by Fre- 
deric the Great are exhautted. 

«Phere isa fecret intelligence 
between the Cabinet of St. James 
and that of the Hague.. Thee 
two courts feem to tollow the 


fame fyftem, and they have de- 
clared that they mean to obferve 
aftrict neutrality. All their pro- 
teltations however, ought not to 
infpire us with confidence. Hol- 
land has not taken up arms a- 
gainit us, but it furnithes certain 
fupples to our enemies; and 
though England has not only a 
very Tonall fleet in its parts, 1t has 
fuch refources as may enable it 
to equip a very formidable one in 
a moment, 

** Spain has only 25,coo men 
ready to march againit us. We 
need not doubt that this court wall 
take a very active part inthe war 
againtt the French re; public. A 
Boarboa 1 is upon the throne of 
Spain, and he withes to avenge 
me ‘Bourbons. 

‘ The petty Princes of Italy 
aa follow that plan which is 
dictated to them by the ftrongelt 
party.” 

Paris,O&, 11. Agrand civic 
feftival, on account of the fuccefs 
of the 'rench armies; is to be ce- 
lebrated in this capital, on Sunday 
next. 

The Convention has voted 
twenty millions of livres, for 
cloathing and equipping the 
troops. 

In the late attack of Spire, the 
Auftrians are {tated to have loit 
8co men, belides a great number 
who were mortally wounded. 

‘lwenty were killed, and thir- 
ty wounded on the fide of the 
French. 

Four hundred waggon loads of 
ammunition and ftorcs have been 
brought from Spire to Landau ; 
about twice as much {till remains 
| in the magazines. Five pair of 
colours, 
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colours,taken by General Cuttine, 
are now fufpended from the root 
of the Hall in which the Con- 
yention fit. 

The Auttrian prifoners, to the 
amount of 2900, on their arrival 
at Landau, refufed all nour:th- 
ment whatever, having been told 
that they would be poifoned by 
the French. Their officers are 
permitted to return upon parole : 
The French expe@ to make what 
they term good citizens of the 
piivates, Whom they treat with 

every degree of attention. 

London, OF. 12. Some harth 
means have been ufed,it ts thought, 
to oblige the King of Poland to 
fign his recantation. Nothing 
but the threats of the torture could 
have forced him to aé& fo ingleri- 
onfly, Probably the Emprefs 
will urge him aifo to recal the 
medals ‘prefented to thofe perfons 
in this country, who interefted 
themfelves in the Polith fub{crip- 
tion. 

The Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, who have been divided with 
refpect to the Petition of Parlia- 
nent, to grant them the right of 
lective Franchife, are now unit- 
ed. They {peak their fentiments 
in bold lanyuag se, and young 
Burke, for what reafon we know 
not, continues their agent. 

Of the truth of the Ruflian in- 
vafion, and the winter campaign 
they are to make in France, we 
may judge by the account of the 
march. It has been faid at Vi. \- 
enna, that they are pafling through 
Poland, at the rate of 14 and 16 
leagues a day! 

A report prevai iling vefterday 
in fume of the beit circles, of tu- 





News, St 


{mults in Ireland, between the 


Catholics and Prote(tants, in 
which much blood has been thed. 
It comes indiitin@ly, oad. we 
hope, untruly ; but was fo far be- 
lieved, as to be, at leaft worthy 
of mention. 

The Emprefs of Ruffia has got 
the moft complete polleffion of 
Poland, where the means to fup- 
port a very formidable military 
e(tablifhment. 

The ambatfadors from Pruffia 
and Aultria, have each of them 
tran{mitted a note to the Elector 
Palatine, fignifying that their Im- 
perial and Royal a+ soto eXx- 
pected that, in confideration of 
the actual fituation of the King) of 
France,the Count d’Afligny, Mi- 
nifter from that Court, thould be 
ordered to retire from the Eleéto- 
rate; the requeft was compiicd 
with ac cordingly ‘ 

October 16. The three thou- 
fand men commanded by General 
Winckelman, at Spire, have al- 
molt all either been killed, drown- 
ed in the Rhine, or made prifon- 
ers, alter a very gal: lant dglsiive 
againi t feventeen or cig rhteen thou- 
(and of the enemy's tr Ops. The 
French were diltant a league on- 
ly from Kirchheim-Pohland,f rom 
whence the Prince of Neffan 
Weilbourg had hattily fies ated 
to W eilbourg, carrying off the 
mo't precioas of his effects. 

Dy advices from Cologne, dated 
the 6th inflant, it appears to be 
the intention of the French Ge- 
neral, Cuftine,to pufh on to Maye 
ence, Darmitadt, and Frankfort, 
even to penetrate into tue valua- 





ble e effects. A yacht | las CONVEY = 


led to Cublentz the Pruffian mi- 
litary 
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litary cheft, the archives, church 
ornaments, &c. 

Letters from Lifle mention, 
that it was M. Rualt, the com- 
mander, and M. Andre, the may- 
or of that place, who perfuaded 
the inhabitants, that it rather be- 
came them to be buried beneath 
its ruins, than to furrender. This 
advice, and the example they fet, 
had fo great an effect, that the 
Auttrians wereobliged to raife the 
fiege, after having fet fire to a 
great number of houfes, ravaged 
the plains and environs, and hav- 
ing themfelves fuftained a very 
confiderable lofs. 


(aS ND 
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Philadelphia, December 5. 


ESTERDAY being the day 
L fixed by the Conftitution of 
the Commonwealth, for the meet- 
ing of the General Afjembly, a 
number of the members of both 
Houfes, fufficient to conftitute a 
quorum, convened at the State- 
houfe in this city. 


The returns of the elections 
were read, from which it appear- 
ed, that the under named perfons 
were returned as Reprefentatives 
fer the enfuing year. 


Firft Seffion of the Third Houfe of 
Reprefentatives. 
Philadelphia city—Jacob Hilt- 
zheimer, John Swanwick,George 
Latimer, Benjamin RK. Mergan, 
Henry Kammerer. 





Philadelphia county—Robert 
Hare, Thomas Britton, Thomas 
Forreft, John Lardner. 

Bucks—John Chapman, Ge- 
rardus Wynkoop, Ralph Stover, 
James Bryan. 

Chefter—Dennis Wheling, 
Charles Dilworth, John Han- 
num, Samuel Sharp. 

Lancafler—James Morrifon, 
Abraham Carpenter, Samuel 
Boyd, James Old, Jofeph Work, 
John Breakbill. 

York—John Stewart, Alexan- 
der Turner, Thomas Thorn- 
burgh, Thomas Lilly, Philip 
Lardner, William M‘Pherfon. 

Berks—Charles Shoemaker, 
Paul Grofs, Baltzer Gehr, John 
Ludwig, Nicholas Lutz, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, William Lewis. 

Cumberland—James Howard, 
George Schroben, Rundle Greold. 

Northampton--Peter Burkhalter, 
Thomas Mowhorter, Jacob Eyre- 
ly, jan. Thomas Hortman. 

Bedford—-Abraham Cable, 
George Woods. 

Luzerne—Simon Spalding. 

Huntington—John Cannon. 

Northumberland—Samuel Day, 
John White. 
~ Weftmoreland—Abraham Hen- 
dricks, Charles Lavenguire. 

Wafbingion—T hhomas Stockley, 
Daniel Leet, John Cannon, Da- 
vid Bradford. 

Fayette—Albert Gallatin, Jo- 
feph Torrence. 

Franklin—-James Johnfton, 
John Ray, 

Montgomery—Vfaiah Davis, Jo- 
fhua Tyfon, Cadwallader Evans, 
James Shoemaker. 

Dauphin—-William Brown, 
Stacy Potts, Jacob Miley. 

Alleghany. 
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Alleghany—Thomas Morton, 
David Robinfon. 

Mifflin—John Oliver. 

Delaware—Joleph Gibbons, 
James Welt. 

Forty five members attended, and 
after the readiug of the returns, a 
motion for adjournment was made 
and agreed to. 


SENATORS. 

City and county of Philadelphia— 
ye Sellers, Anthony Morris, 
samuel Powell. 

Chefter—Richard Thomas. 

Bucks—Thomas Jenks. 

Montgomery—Lindfey Coats. 

Northampton—Robert Brown. 

Lancafter and York—Alexander 
Scott, Edie, Michael, and 
Smyfer. 

Berks and Dauphin—Gabricl 
Heitter, Hannah. 

Cumberland and Mifflin—Tho- 
mas Kennedy. 

Naerthumberland, Luzerne, and 
Huntington— William Montgo- 
mery. 

Bedford and Franklin—Abra- 
ham Smith. 

Wefimareland and Alleghany— 
Morris. 

Wafbington and Fayette—John 
Smilie, and John Hoge. 

In all Eighteen, of whom the fal- 
lowing attended, viz. Meiirs. Pow- 
ell, Sellers, Morris, Jenks, Coats, 
Montgomery, Smith, Smilie, 
Moore, and Hoge. 

The Speaker (Mr. Powell) in- 
formed the Senate, that he had, du- 
ring the recefs, iffued his writs for 
ele&ting members to fill the vacanctes 
eccafioned by Mr. Gloninger in 
Berks and Dauphin, and by Mr. 
Hubley in Lanczafier and York — 

















Mr. Edie has been chofen in place 
of the former, and Mr. Hannah in 
that of the latter. 

Bath Houfes adjourned until t@ 
o'clock to-merrow. 

Pittfourg, Nov. 24. Thurfday 
laft a detachment of men, under 
the command of Captain Brock, 
marched into town from Virgi- 
nia. 

We hear that the troops now 
at this place, will, this day or to- 
morrow, march for their winter 
quarters, on the Ohio, near Log’s 
town. Captain Eaton, with a 
detachment of men, and a num- 
ber of artificers, have, for fome 
time paft, been employed in mak- 
ing preparations, previous to the 
march of the whole army, at the 
place pointed out for their en- 
campment. 

Chamberfburgh, Dec. 20. Ma- 
jor William M‘Mahon returned 
laft Monday from a fcout of near 
three weeks—he purfued a party 
of Indians who ftole horfes from 
Carpenter's ftation (which is fix 
miles from this town) about 180 
mileit North-weft of Ohio river, 
where he overtook them, and kil- 
led two, wounded one, retook all 
the horfes, got three rifles and all 
their baggage, with a quantity of 
poultry. 

Lait Wednefday night the In- 
dians fet fire to a ftack-yard, at 
Tilton’s ftation, feven miles from 
this place, in which was a large 
quantity of corn, wheat, and fod- 
der, but the fire was difcovered 
and extinguifhed before much da- 
mage was done. ? 

Nerwich, Dec. 6. A Captain, 
from the port of New London, 
lately fhipped through miftake, 
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a femate difguifed in the habit of 
a ‘Tar, who performed the duties 
of a frefh water failor in an ad- 
mirable manner,fo as to preclude 
a difcovery of her fex till fhe ac- 
twally arrived in the Welt Indies. 
— While Congrefs are about efta- 
blifhing a new act for the more 
effeCtual purpofe of encouraging 
American feamen ; this heroine 
has lent her aid to the brave fons 
of Neptune, by propoling the in- 
troduction of her fex, as a means 
of excluding a great number of 
Britith Jacks, who are, to the 
great detriment of our commerce, 
con{tantly employed in the Ame- 
rican trade. 








MARRIAGES 


In Philadelphia.—Capt. Tho- 
mas Woodward to Mis Marga- 
ret Houfton.—Mr. William Go. 
ry jun. late of Bolton, to the ami- 
able Milfs Lydia Philips. —Mr. 
John Morgan to Mifs Mary 
Smith, daughter of William 
Smith, Efq. of this city. —Mr. 
Ephraim Clark to Mifs Hannah 
Claypoole.—Mr. Jacob H. Bet- 
terton to Milfs Rebecca Grayf- 
berry. 





DEATHS. 


At New York.—Mr. Patrick 
M‘Daviti. A citizen 36 years ; 
an hone(t, and a truly futiorable 
man. 

In Penn{ylvania.—At Philade}- 
phia. Mrs. Mary Bauth, wife 
of Mr. Adam Bauth, in the 45th 
vear of her age. In her the un- 
fortunate hufband has experienc- 
ed the lofs of a loving compani- 
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on, and a large family of final! 
children, is left to lament the 
untimely death of a tender and af- 
feétionate mother.. Mr. James 
Baird, of Jamaica, in the 28th 
year of his age. Mr. Roger 
Flahaven, fen. in the 64th year of 
his age; regretted by all who knew 
him. He wasa ftaunch whig 
during the war, anda firm pa- 
triot in all his opinions and ac- 
tions, 

At Wilmington.—Mr. James 
Adams, Printer; in the 65th 
yearof his age. His funeral was 
attended by a great concourfe ot 
people; as he was highly eileem- 
ed by all who knew him, for the 
benevolence of his difpofition, the 
inofenfivenels of his behavi- 
our, and the purity of his man- 
ners. 

In Virginia. —Arthur Lee, Eig, 
He died of a pleucily; aged 51. 
It is difficult tu do juftice to the 
eminent character of this gentle- 
man, without ap pearing to thofe 
who were little acquainted with 
him, to flatter and exaggerate. 
Yet truth and juttice wiil “oblige 
the hiftorian to fay, when he 
comes to pourtray the worthies of 
America, that a finer and more 
enlightened patriot, a more vir- 
tuous or deferving citizen, an 
earlier or more conttant friend to 
the liberties of his country, never 
flourifhed this fide the Atlantic. 

At Kingfton—/(‘Famarca) An 
old free Lady, ot the darker 
hue, whom either chance or 
vanity had dignihed with the 
name of Martha Saliman. She 
has done penance in this mifera- 
ble world, for the period of a cen- 
tury and upwards. 
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